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HONGKONG’S AIRPORT 


The people and the administration of Hong- 
kong have long ago expressed the desire to have a 
modern airport constructed which would be ade- 
quate for air traffic as being planned for the near 
future. There has been an excessive delay in this 
respect which the public has blamed on the lack of 
decision in London. After seemingly endless en- 
quiries and studies which go back as far as 1946, 
a state has now been reached when a clear-cut de- 
cision has to be made. The construction of a 
modern airport, in Kaitak and on a part of Kow- 
loon Bay, which is to be reclaimed, is demanded 
by everybody who is concerned with the future of 
Hongkong. 


The real problem is finance. The cost of a 
new airport will probably be around $100 million 
but this amount will have to be found. It is not 
necessary that the Metropolitan Authorities supply 
part of the funds for the airfield construction 
though it may be convenient to request short-term 
loans if the total amount could not locally be 
raised. The obvious thing to do is to float a loan. 
The public debt here is negligible. Government 
had a few years ago considered issuing a $150 
million ioan but as current revenue was always 
buoyant—and continues so—and the steadily grow- 
ing surplus was more than adequate to finance 
most of the public and rehabilitation works during 
the last few years, it was decided to float only 
$50 million (which was fully taken up) and to for- 
get about the remaining $100 million. In spite of 
the traditional pessimism of the local financial 
authorities, well-known for the continual under- 
estimation of revenue, it is possible to raise in so 
rich a community as Hongkong where idle funds 
abound an amount of $100 million or more which 
should go towards financing of the airfield con- 
struction. The terms of such a loan must be made 


attractive for Chinese investors; perhaps a lottery 
would serve the purpose. Redemption of the sug- 
gested loan should be stretched over 40 years; the 
next generation which stands greatly to benefit 
from a modern airport here ought to shoulder part 
of the burden. In postwar years it was the official 
policy here to rehabilitate and further develop this 
territory at the expense of the citizens living today 
although it will be the next generation who will 
reap most of the good which this generation has 
financed and keeps on financing. 


The history of Hongkong’s frustrated airport 
was told in the Civil Aviation Department report 
for the year 1952/53; the director of that depart- 
ment, Mr. M. J. Muspratt-Williams, an inspired, 
energetic and most competent man whose appoint- 
ment after the former director’s (Mr. A. J. R. 
Moss) retirement is a matter of congratulation for 
the Colony, outlined the Airport Development 
Plans as follows:— 


It has long been recognized by Government and major 
airline operators that the present Kai Tak Airport is likely 
to prove inadequate for the regular airline operations of 
the future. In any event the present airport is suitable 
only for dawn-dusk operations, which is a tremendous handi- 
cap to airline operators. The question of providing an air- 
port up to the international standards at Hongkong has been 
a major consideration of Government for many years, 
but due to many varied difficulties no tangible progress was 
made until June 1951, when at the invitation of Government 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation despatched a technical mis- 
sion to Hongkong to examine on site the various schemes 
which had been proposed for the provision of an _ inter- 
national airport in the Colony. The mission was charged 
with preparing recommendations, in conjunction with the 
local civil aviation authorities, for submission to the Hong- 
kong and United Kingdom Governments. 


The technical mission presented what is now known as 
the Broadbent Report, which in general stated that for 
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various reasons, the only project which should be followed 
up was the development of the present Kai Tak Airport. 
The Report recognized the limitations of the present aero- 
drome and proposed a development plan incorporating as 
its main features a new main runway and extension of the 
present secondary 07 runway. The Report also recognized 
that the proposed developments would in fact permit only 
limited operations by jet transport aircraft of the future. 
The Hongkong Government and the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion accepted the Broadbent Report in principle and in 
July 1952 the Hongkong Government gave a contract to 
Messrs. Scott and Wilson of London, Consultant Engineers, 
to carry out an exploratory examination of the proposed 
development and to report on the construction problems 
involved. The preliminary report was presented to Govern- 
ment by Messrs. Scott and Wilson in August 1952 and this 
report, which proposed several minor modifications to the 
Broadbent Report, was egain accepted in principle by the 


Hongkong Government and the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 


In September 1952 the Hongkong Government instructed 
Messrs. Scott and Wilson to carry out a detailed survey 
of the construction work involved and to estimate the 
costs of the project, the report to be available to Govern- 
ment by April 1953 for consideration. 


Towards the middle of 1952, Aircraft Manufacturers 
and the British Overseas Airways Corporation were able 
to release more definite details of the operational charac- 
teristics of the jet transport aircraft then in service and 
the operational requirements of the transport aircraft of 
the future. The Department of Civil Aviation assessed the 
operational requirements on the information available and 
it was apparent that the developments to Kai Tak, accepted 
in principle by Government, would fall short of the actual 
operational requirements of the critical transport aircraft 
which would be operating over the next ten years. The 
Department of Civil Aviation then submitted proposals to 
modify the Scott and Wilson Report, particularly in respect 
of lengthening and reorientating the proposed new main 
runway. These proposals were referred to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation for consideration and meanwhile Messrs. 
Scott and Wilson were asked to submit a preliminary, and 
consequently a very broad estimate of the costs of the 
airport development in accordance with the proposals of 
the Department of Civil Aviation. The preliminary estimate 
of the scheme indicated that the costs might be outside 
the financial capacity of the Hongkong Government and 
instructions were issued to the Department of Civ:! Avia- 
tion to re-examine the development scheme with a view 
to cutting down on costs and yet meeting operational re- 
quirements. 


NOTES OF 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE OUTLOOK 


In the 1952/53 season, for the first time since before 
World War II, total world food production caught up with 
the growth in world population. But good weather in 1952, 
ecntinuing generally into 1953, is to some extent respon- 
sible; two or three bad seasons could reverse this trend. 
Moreover, global estimates tend to give a favourable im- 
pression, obscuring the fact that, because of great differ- 
ences in production between regions and countries, people 
in many areas have still less than before the war, especially 
in the Far East. There, agricultural production has scarce- 
ly regained its prewar level, though the population has in- 
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The one runway concept was then considered and it 
was apparent that if airlines would accept a small per- 
centage of diversions or delays due to cross wind com- 
ponents being outside the operational limitations a scheme 
could be evolved which may give even better operational 
facilities than any of the other schemes, and possibly at a 
cost comparable to the other schemes. The one runway 
plan, now known as Scheme “D”’’, envisaged a main runway 
built almost entirely in Kowloon Bay, heading directly 
towards Lyemun Gap on an orientation of 135/315. The 
Director of Civil Aviation proceeded to London in January 
1953 to discuss the latest proposed development plan with 
the Colonial Office, the Ministry of Civil Aviation and the 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. After long discus- 


sion and technical examination of the characteristics of the 
critical aircraft to be operated by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation during the next 10 years, agreement 
was reached to the effect that Scheme “D” was a promis- 
ing develcopment of the existing Kai Tak Airport. In March 
1953 Messrs. Scott and Wilson were instructed by the Hong- 
kong Government to extend their engineering survey and to 
include in their report the constructional aspects and the 
possible cost of Scheme “‘D’’. It is anticipated that Messrs. 
Scott and Wilson will submit their report to Government in 
July 1953. 


There is no further need to emphasise the 
urgency of the modernisation of Hongkong’s air- 
port. We have been ridiculed abroad while locally 
bitter criticism has been heard from all quarters. 
Government has issued before statements which 
were intended both to inform the public on the 
progress of the discussions and plans about a new 
airport and to calm the critics. As the plans have 
now reached a final stage it would be generally 
appreciated if Government again issued a state- 
ment informing the public about the present posi- 
tion, indicating when the construction could be 
expected to commence, when the new runway could 
be expected to be used by latest type transport 
planes and how the authorities proposed to obtain 
the funds for the Kowloon Bay reclamation and the 
airport construction. We feel certain that “Scheme 
D” will be approved, in London, and that 1954 
will witness the initial construction work, and that 
early in 1957 the runway will be opened for air 
traffic, and that in 1958 Hongkong will proudly 
possess a modern airport which will be among the 
finest in Asia. 


THE WEEK 


creased by over 20 percent, so that production per head 
is still 15 to 20 percent below the insufficient prewar level. 
Europe has regained its prewar output and, at the other 
extreme from the Far East, North America is producing 
nearly 20 percent more per head. In spite of increased 
consumption and higher exports, unsold food supplies have 
so piled up that sharp reductions of wheat and maize (and 
also of cotton) are in prospect. 


The effects of the uneven development of food pro- 
duction in different regions have had a big effect on 
international trade. Because production has not kept pace 
with population growth, and because also many countries 
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are increasing their consumption, the underdeveloped re- 
gions are consuming much more of the food they produce 
and exporting less. Compared with the prewar period, food 
exports from the underdeveloped regions to other areas 
have fallen by two-thirds, and the Far East, formerly a 
large food exporter, has now become a big importer. It 
is for this reason that Europe is so much more dependent 
upon North American imports than before the war. At 
that period, North America exported about as much food 
as she imported; she is now by far the world’s largest net 
exporter of food. 

So major problems still remain, some of them the 
actual result of recent improvements. For example, the 
fact that large stocks of some basic foodstuffs are now 
being held in certain areas means that the danger of serious 
famine is to some extent reduced. Yet the fear of sur- 
pluses must not be allowed to lead to lower production. 
So in this contrast between the different regions of the 
world are to be found the two basic problems of world 
agriculture. The first is, how to achieve stable outlets for 
the growing agricultural production, and in particular to 
find ways of distributing more of the increasing supplies 
of food in some areas to the undernourished populations 
who have such great need of them. The second, how most 
effectively to raise agricultural productivity in the less 
developed countries in order to provide more adequate 
supplies of food to their people and a reasonable standard 
of life for their farmers. 

We are now entering a new phase when a more selec- 
tive approach is necessary. Instead of a general expansion 
of food production, the emphasis must now be placed on 
producing more food in the areas where production has 
lagged far behind the growth of population. As long as 
trade restrictions and difficulties of payments and currency 
hinder the free movement of food between countries this 
is the only realistic approach. 

There are other problems, too, connected with the 
actual types of food being produced. For instance, the main 
increases in production have been in wheat and maize, but 
protein foods such as meat and milk have not increased 
to anything like the same extent, and there has in fact 
been a reduction, per head of population, in some of the 
valuable protective foods. 

Another difficulty typical of those which may never 
occur to the man in the street, is that the sheer tonnage 
of the food needed to raise the diets of the 70 percent 
of the world’s population in the undernourished countries 
to anything like a reasonable level is so great that there 


' eould not be enough ships to carry it or funds to pay for 


it. This of course does not mean that it is not desirable 
to increase international trade in food and agricultural pro- 
ducts to the maximum. But in itself trade cannot solve a 
problem of this size. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Retail prices in the Philippines in the first quarter of 
1953 were 2.3 per cent below prices in the same quarter 
of 1952, and the lowest since October 1950. The decrease 
is attributed to the seasonal improvement in the supply of 
goods and the substitution of domestic goods for imported 
commodities. The cost of living index dropped to 325.7 
(1941 — 100) in March, from 347.9 in December. On the 
other hand, average wholesale prices of domestic and im- 
ported commodities rose slightly, from 99.6 (1949 = 100) 
in December 1952 to 100.9 in March 1953. The export 
price index toward the end of March was 50.9 per cent 
above the index for the corresponding period of 1952, main- 
ly because of increased prices for copra and coconut oil. 

The trade balance showed a deficit of only P 15.3 
million, compared with a deficit of P 60.6 million for the 
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corresponding period in 1952. Exports increased by P 5 
million, while imports fell by P 40 million. Imports of 
tobacco and manufactures dropped by 22 per cent, while 
rubber and manufactures declined by 39.3 per cent. These 
reductions were due to accelerated production of domestic 
substitutes. Among exports, both the quantity and value 
of sugar exports increased slightly. Although the volume 
of copra exports fell by almost 30 per cent, the value rose 
somewhat, owing to improved world prices. Since April 
1953, however, export prices of coconut products have 
tended downward. The North American continent (mainly 
the United States) absorbed almost 75 per cent of total 
exports and supplied over 80 per cent of imported com- 
modities. Barter trade with Japan was slightly greater 
than last year. Imports from Japan were 17 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding quarter of 1952, and 
exports to Japan rose about 1 per cent. 

The money supply at the end of the quarter was 
P 1,207.9 million (US$604 million), the highest for any one 
of the past 20 months and 4.7 per cent above the level 
of March 1952. Domestic credit expanded by P 43.7 million 
this year, and the surplus in foreign exchange transactions 
also increased, although to a more limited extent. How- 
ever, the increase in these two items was offset in part 
by an improvement in national Government balances and in 
the net balance on miscellaneous account, and there was 
a net increase in the money supply of only P 9.7 million 
for the quarter. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves, which had been 
declining since October 1952, increased in March 1953 to 
$309.99 million, which was $15.72 million above the March 
1952 level. A surplus of $5.17 million in trade with Japan, 
together with $8.98 million due at the beginning of the year, 
raised to $14.15 million the total amount due from Japan; 
of this total, Japan made payment of $5.42 million during 
the quarter. 

National Government funds increased by P 37.63 mil- 
lion during the quarter. Cash in Treasury vaults, the ac- 
count in the Philippine National Bank, and the demand 
deposit account of the national Treasurer in the Central 
Bank (from which funds for the ordinary operations of the 
Government are normally drawn) netted an increase of 
P 2.06 million. 


TELEVISION IN JAPAN 


Although television in Japan is still in its infancy, it 
is here to stay and a great future is seen for this industry. 
The great strides made in Video in America and Europe 
have served as incentive to television experimentation. 
The Broadcasting Corporation of Japan (NHK) began tele- 
casting in February of this year. The number of television 
sets are still few in Japanese homes. Big crowds can 
always be found around a video shown in public. The 
Japan Television Corporation started telecasting in August 
and Radio Tokyo, by the end of the year, will join the 
two other companies. 

Research into television in Japan was begun in 1924 
and the first physical experiment was made in 1927 by the 


Hamamatsu Higher School of Technology when one of its 


professors succeeded in telecasting a picture. The following 
year, the school succeeded in portraying a human image. 
About this time, Waseda University was also making similar 
researches. In 1930, Japanese scientists were able to im- 
prove on telecasting by projecting a square-foot image on 
a 60 raster. Two years later in 1932, the Electric Labora- 
tory of the then Communications Ministry succeeded in tele- 
casting a clear image on a 90 raster. 

The United States in 1933 by inventing the iconoscope 
laid the foundation for the present high-performance tele- 
vision. This made possible the development of the television 
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industry in America. In 1938, Japanese scientists began 
experimenting on a new method and in 1940, the Broad- 
casting Corporation of Japan founded an experiment bureau 
in Tokyo and test-telecast on a 441 raster at a rate of 
25 images a second. The Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 
(Toshiba) and the Nippon Electric Co. were likewise carry- 
ing out research and experiment but none were able to 
industrialize television. The outbreak of World War II 
compelled all to discontinue research. 

In 1948, three years after V-J Day, the NHK, Victor 
Co. of Japan Ltd., Columbia (Japan) Gramophone Co., and 
Toshiba resumed research and experiment. In June 1951, 
NHK began test-telecasting again, and in July 1952, NHK 
announced it would commence full-fledged telecast services 
in February 1953. When NHK announced its intention of 
starting telecast services, the matter attracted keen atten- 
tion of industrial circles of Japan. By May 1953, approxi- 
mately 80 concerns were either embarked on manufacturing 
video sets or had plans for such under’ contemplation. 
Most of these makers were experienced builders of radio 
sets but there were many starting from scratch. 

The television industry requires a wide and minute in- 
dustrial know-how of the highest standard. It gives rise 
to various problems regarding training of technicians, of 
setting up facilities, and of perfecting intricate networks. 
Although telecast services and sales of video sets are still 
few and far between, many makers are preparing for mass- 
production on the surmise that the industry will develop 
and the sales will expand together with setting up of more 
telecast services, 

Below are the production figures from 1952 to March 
1953: 


Up to Aug. Set Chassis Kit Brown Tube 
« 128 26 0 773 
ia 23 3 28 265 
dal 11 0 103 303 
eye 10 0 137 340 
Jan., 1953 .. 277 A= 656 329 
.333 40 394 489 
414 29 652 818 
é 1,206 112 1,970 3,545 

Y179,540,000 Y9,727,000 Y88,740,000 Y48,325,000 


The sales of television sets will be determined by 
various factors such as the standard of living of the 
Japanese people, the productive capacity of manufacturers, 
and trade-cycle fluctuations. 

There are now in the U.K. 2-million sets six years after 
the first telecast, and in the U.S. 22-million sets six years 
following the commencement of service. Japan will have a 
million sets by March 1958. Japan, at present, is turning 
out more than 100,000 radio sets a month. These facilities 
can be converted to turning out videos. 

The technical difficulties encountered in the production 
of television sets in Japan are speedily being overcome. 
The real problem confronting the industry is sales, which 
can be solved if production costs can be lowered, and tele- 
cast service be improved. As things are today, however, 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry is swamped 
with applications for permits to import television sets. 
MITI, however, is limiting import permits on chassis, sets 
and parts, taking into consideration the domestic produc- 
tion of such. Brown tubes, sets and parts for educational 
purposes and research laboratories, however, are allowed to 
be imported. 


ADVERSE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF JAPAN 


Japan’s international accounts for 1953-54 are likely 
to register an adverse balance of fifty to sixty million 
dollars. The latest upward tendency of imports is regard- 
ed as responsible for a marked increase in domestic de- 
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mands for raw cotton, wool, sugar, petroleum and soya 
bean and similar consumption articles. This brings the 
authorities to face the necessity for a more resolute foreign 
exchange policy so as not to exhaust foreign currency re- 
serves. 

The following are latest estimates of the country’s 
international accounts for the current fiscal year: 

Exports: The first set goal of $1,180,000,000 may 
be attained in the main, but the achievement of the $420,- 
000,000 mark set for the pound area export is problematical. 
Exports to the dollar area command reassuring prospects, 
with a favorable tone kept up during the first half of the 
year to the aggregate amount of $263,000,000, and the 
prospects are that the actual returns for the year will 
exceed the set mark of $430,000,000. 

The open account area transactions were found dis- 
appointing, the total exports during the first half hardly 
exceeding $143,000,000. The assumed goal of $330,000,000 
will be reached without great difficulty provided the current 
tone continues. 

Among exports that have advanced are cotton yarn, 
cotton tissue, rayon and staple fiber, while steel and iron 
exports witnessed a sharp decline after March, the total 
scarcely exceeding 50,000 tons for both Jnue and July, 
which means some 40 per cent drop from the monthly 
goal. 

Special Procurements: The special procurements dur- 
ing January to June this year aggregated $378,000,000 or 
$756,000,000 when put on an annual base, as against the 
first set goal of $700,000,000. This seems to breed an 
optimistic view that the immediate future may not record 
any sharp decline, the total for the current year being 
expected to reach $780,000,000, which though falling short 
of the preceding year’s returns of $800,000,000, scores an 

dvance by 10 percent over the estimated total for the 
current year. 

Among the factors contributing to the above reassur- 
ing phenomena of special procurements may be noted (1) 
the prospective increase of Korean affairs special procure- 
ments from the first estimated $260,000,000 to over 
$300,000,000, and (2) U.S. Security Forces’ spendings 
mounted from the first set mark of $2380,000,000 up to 
the level of $270,000,000. 

A question that does not necessarily warrant optimism 
about the returns for the latter half is how far Japan can 
depend on special procurements as they shift in nature 
from armaments to restoration supplies in view of the 
growing intensity of international competition Japan will 
have to face in public bidding. | 

Invisible Accounts: Among the prominent items of 
receipts are foreign travellers ($8,200,000), transport fares 
($53,300,000), insurance ($3,000,000) proceeds from in- 
vestments ($13,000,000), and donations ($14,100,000). 

The striking advance of imports is due for the most 
part to an increase in home consumption of raw cotton 
and soya bean. According to the actual returns covering 
the first six months of the year, raw cotton imports ag- 
gregated 2,200,000 piculs as against the Government esti- 
mates of 1,800,000 piculs; soya bean 460,000 tons as against 
the Government estimates of 250,000 tons; and sugar 
1,000,000 tons as against the Government estimates of 
790,000 tons. This upward trend particularly marks im- 
ports from the pound and open account areas. The authori- 
ties at first put the imports from the pound area at $500,- 
000,00 for the whole year, whereas the imports from 
the quarters in the first six months reached no less than 
$363,000,000 or annually up to over $2,000,000. The period 
of July to September might witness a seasonal decline, but 
after October there will be a striking increase again as is 
customarily the case, and it is generally doubted whether 
any curtailment of imports during the latter half can be 
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effected when the financial condition will be full of factors 
fostering an inflational tendency. 
* * 


CLEARING & SWITCH EXCHANGE 


New opportunities are opening up in Hongkong for 
international traders and bankers. The United States as 
well as European countries will reactivate furthermore 
their Far Eastern trading interests. But it will in most 
eases be difficult to participate successfuily in the new op- 
portunities unless advantage is taken of the possibilities to 
switch from soft into hard currency exchange, and vice 
versa, through commercial arrangements. Such possibilities 
become a decisive competitive factor in view of the inability 
of soft currency countries to arrange full convertibility of 
their currencies. As a substitute soft currency is made con- 
vertible via switch deals. 

Hongkong will have a special position as intermediary 
trader and banker in view of the inability of most soft 
currency countries to make their currencies convertible into 
hard currencies and to rely on clearing exchange agreements 
with most foreign countries. The new types of clearing 
exchange are switched through private arrangements though 
licensed or permitted by the central banking authorities. 
These possibilities are used in order to widen competitive 
markets for soft’ currency goods in hard currency areas, 
also in order to widen the sale of hard currency goods 
in soft currency countries. 

In Europe, Holland has been able to become a leading 
financial and trading center after the war largely as the 
result of the expert use of switch and transhipment op- 
portunities. Hongkong may use similar opportunities for 
the Far East and may greatly increase her commercial and 
financial opportunities by making full use of switch ex- 
change based on payments of soft currency exchange, in 
particular of clearing exchange, in trade with the hard 
currency area, 

The use of such legitimate opportunities is at present 
the business secret of a few privileged international trading 
firms. It is therefore a real event for international traders 
and bankers that experts in the sphere of international 
finance and trade have written an International Guide on 
the use of Clearing and Switch Exchange. It describes the 
know-how of switch transactions based on practical ex- 
periences and the latest possibilities in clearing and switch 
exchange transactions in connection with commercial trans- 
actions. The Guide has been written for international 
traders and bankers who wish to benefit from the experi- 
ences and the know-how of the few real experts in the 
field. This kind of information is to a great extent un- 
known to traders who are otherwise well experienced in 
the use of foreign exchange and in commercial transactions. 
These findings are of great practical value especially in 
view of the fact that this type of transaction is now be- 
coming a decisive factor in international trade. 

New foreign exchange values and also new competitive 
opportunities are being created for exporters, importers, 
shippers and bankers who must consider the conversion 
value of fereign accounts derived from commercial trans- 
actions. The International Guide on the use of Clearing 
and Switch Exchange issued in documentary manuscript 
booklet form gives concrete leads to the beginner as well 
as to the specialist. Mr. Guenter H. Reimann, one of the 
authors of the Guide, is editor of “International Reports on 
Finance and Currencies”, a semi-confidential private service 
which enables leading international business executives to 
follow events and trends in the sphere of foreign exchange 
whenever they affect commercial transactions. Dollar, 
sterling and gold values in various international financial 
centers, are regularly analyzed. New conversion or trans- 
fer possibilities for soft currencies or changing attitudes of 
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authorities in key countries of international trade and 
finance are reported. 


International Guide on the use of Clearing and Switch Exchange, a 
documentary publication, issued by International Reports on Finance and 
Currencies (a private international financial service with weekly issues 
and Special Notifications, $95 annually), 15 East 26 Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. Subseribers to International Reports may obtain the Switch Guide 
at a special price of $45 per copy. 


* * 


BURMA’S 1953-54 BUDGET 


The Burmese Finance Minister, in presenting the bud- 
get for 1953-54, reported that production of all primary 
commodities had been rising steadily in Burma for two 
years, as internal security had improved. Gross domestic 
product, which in 1949-50 had been 60 per cent of the 
1938-39 figure, has now risen to 81 per cent. During 
1952-53, agricultural production rose by 10 per cent; 
mineral production has been rising significantly, despite 
persisting insecure conditions in the mining areas; but pro- 
gress in timber production has been very slow on account 
of difficulties arising from the insurrection. Government ex- 
penditures on welfare projects increased from 24.4 million 
kyats in 1948-49 to 129.4 million in 1951-52. 

The all-round improvement is reflected in the revised 
estimates for 1952-53. As a result mainly of an increase 
of K 14.1 million in receipts, the revenue surplus is ex- 
pected to increase from K 44.5 million to K 66.0 million. 
The capital budget deficit will be K 214.4 million, against 
the original estimate of K 296.3 million. 

Revenue receipts from income and excise taxes, state 
lotteries, forests, and posts and telegraphs have expanded. 
These increases, which were due principally to increased 
economic activity and more efficient collection, have more 
than offset the reduction of K 20 million in customs re- 
ceipts. Expenditure in excess of the original estimates is 
expected on irrigation works, debt.repayment, general ad- 
ministration, religious affairs, pensions, and contributions 
to state governments. Most of the increases can be at- 
tributed to expansion measures undertaken by these depart- 
ments with a view to more effective administration. Ex- 
penditure under land revenue, forests, posts and telegraphs, 
education, medicine, public health, agriculture, civil works, 
and defense services are expected to be slightly less than 
originally estimated because of the shortage of personnel 
and equipment. The same factor, together with the in- 
creased revenue surplus, explains the reduced capital budget 
deficit. 

For 1953-54, revenue receipts are estimated at K 80 
million more than the revised estimates for the current year, 
expenditures are similarly increased by K 90 million, and 
a revenue surplus of K 54.6 million is estimated. Increased 
receipts are expected from customs because of the new 
Import and Export Tariff Schedule, which will come into 
force as of October 1, 1953, and from income tax, despite 
several measures for relief. Current expenditure is ex- 
pected to rise on account of the many expansionary pro- 
grams on hand. The budgeted expenditure on welfare is 
almost twice the revised estimates for 1952-53. In the 
capital budget, a deficit of K 381.1 million is expected, 
to be met wholly from accumulated reserves. The Gov- 
ernment’s cash balances are estimated at K 424.7. million 
at the beginning of 1953-54 and at K 158.1 million at the 
end. 

Total tax revenue in Burma is estimated at about 10 
per cent of national income. The budget proposes no 
new taxes; on the other hand, the exemption limit for in- 
come tax is to be raised from K 3,500 to K 4,200, and the 
earned income allowance from 10 per cent, with a maximum 
of K 2,000, to 20 per cent, with a maximum of K 4,000. Al- 
lowances are to be given for a wife and children. The 
recommendations of the Income-Tax Administration Enquiry 
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Committee are to be embodied in the Income-Tax Amend- 
ment Bill, with a view to improving assessment and col- 
lection. 

The new customs tariff will be a single rate tariff with 
simplified classification, and it will replace the existing Sys- 
tem of standard rates and preferred rates. The new rates 
are designed to protect domestic enterprise and discourage 
luxury imports. The stamp duty on checks will be abolish- 
ed, and postage rates on postcards reduced to 5 pyas. 


* 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM IN CHINA 


Some months ago the Peking Government insisted on 
the adoption of what it called the “business accounting 
system” in State enterprises, and especially in the basic- 
level units. Now these units are said to have shown much 
improvement, but Peking is still far from pleased with 
the “many mistakes’’ revealed by some of the bodies and 
the People’s Daily has called for a fundamental method 
of improving the management of trade. It says with ap- 
proval that they have changed their former “disregard of 
profit or loss,” and their method of simply asking the 
superior levels for money and goods without taking active 
measures to earn or secure these things themselves. Some 
have even fulfilled their purchase and sales plans. Indeed, 
it would almost seem as if some at least of these State 
enterprises are beginning to conduct themselves like any 
good business firm is supposed to do in the capitalist States. 
Some have even begun to change from operation at a loss 
to operation without loss or even with a little profit! On 
the other hand, others take the “Socialist business account- 
ing as nothing but a system of seeking profits to the neglect 
of all else, such as the laying in of necessary stocks and 
of guaranteeing supplies to the market.’ These units are 
charged with maintaining an extremely irresponsible at- 
titude towards production and people’s requirements. As 
a result, some commodities were not disposed of, produc- 
tion was affected, and commodity circulation plans and 
financial plans were not fulfilled. This was all due to the 
failure to remove the “supply” system way of business 
and to the bureaucratism which still exists to a serious 
extent. Also, ideas of over-all business accounting have 
not been established. State commercial bodies’ plans for 
the circulation of commodities have not apparently fully 
embodied the policy aims of the Party and the State. Some 
of them bought only “good quality and profitable mer- 
chandise of well-known brands, and paid no attention to 
handling locally-produced goods needed by the people.” 
Seasonal reserves of stocks were not laid down by the whole- 
sale stations, and commodity circulation is not being actively 
expanded. Such ways of business, it is declared, will in- 
evitably result in hindering the development of production 
and the supplying of the market and weaken the leading 
position of State commerce on the market. The financial 
plans of State commerce rest on “a correct plan for com- 
modity circulation and a correct price policy.” Only thus, 
it is argued, can capital turnover be accelerated, trading 
charges be lowered, bona-fide profits be ensured and capital 
be accumulated for national economic construction. Prices 
of commodities are at present “not very rational’ in some 
districts. This is likely to affect the correct drawing up 
of financial plans and the correct implementation of com- 
modity circulation plans. Im calculating prices the businc 
enterprises must, on the principle of subordination to polic™ 
aims, carry out the ideas of accelerating capital turnover, 
lowering trading charges, and completing the remission of 
’ profits to the treasury. To rely on high pricing, instead 
of the acceleration of capital turnover and the lowering 
of trading charges, for fulfilment of the task of remission 
of profits to the treasury, is “not only against policy but 
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may cause bankruptcy of the commodity circulation and 
financial plans,’ owing to the curtailment of the total sales 
proceeds by high prices. On the other hand, to fix prices 
too low will affect production and the market, which is also 
against policy. 

The business accounting system, it is held, is the basic 
method of management of Socialist enterprises. To intro- 
duce this system—fixing capital, calculating profits and loss 
independently, and adopting reward measures—will be 
“eonducive to the full display of the activity and initiative 
of independent, operations of every unit of enterprise under 
the centralised plans of the State.” And the system can 
only be carried out by elevating the political consciousness 
and initiative of the worker masses. 


EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES IN CHINA 


There is no question of the energy of the Communist 
regime but the authorities evidently have an endless battle 
against sheer incompetence and inexperience. Now they 
admit that chaos still exists in the Middle and Primary 
Schools throughout China. Many of these “shortcomings” 
have arisen from “aimless adventurism”’ and a striving for 
mere figures without paying attention to quality and quan- 
tity. Even the schools in the North-east, so long under 
the Communists, are criticised. The phenomena complained 
of have seriously influenced the young students’ physical 
and mental conditions as well as the progress of their 
studies. Many of the schools have adopted “simple, harsh 
and rough methods” to solve the pupils’ ideological methods 
and to correct their wrong conduct. In some cases pupils 
have been required to indulge in self-criticism before the 
public and to hold “rallies for struggle.’”’ The torture of 
kneeling and also corporal punishment have been used on 
children and youths. Some pupils have been denounced at 
public rallies and sent back to their villages for “labour 
reform,”’ and have then been refused admission or treated 
like servants on their return. Students have been classified 
into different ideological types, and some put on a name list 
as backward elements and otherwise persecuted. 

Shock methods to achieve swift success in carrying out 
movements and in guiding agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction by challenges and emulations, violated the principles 
of education, hindered studies and increased chaos, made 
much worse by the fact that many failed to realise these 
errors and even boasted of them. Then, too, administra- 
tive organs in some areas required the pupils to do things 
they ought not to be asked to do. At rural-urban rallies 
for the interflow of supplies, at exhibitions, clearance sales 
by State-run general goods companies, rallies for issuing 
awards on premium-savings, etc., students would be called 
on to act as propagandists, radio announcers, ushers, and 
inspectors. Indeed, many official units and public bodies 
have formed the habit of requiring pupils to work. One 
student played the role of the ‘“‘White-haired Girl’ outside 
school for 50 consecutive days in 1952, and her eyes and 
health were ruined because of insufficient sleep. Pupils 
were mobilised to compete with other schools in the gather- 
ing of human fertiliser, in propagandizing judicial reform, 
in checking up sanitary work, to play the waist-drums and 
perform the yang-ko dances at officials’ weddings, etc. 
Government organs even assign work to schools and some 
schools had to contribute labour power without remunera- 
tion. In some cases heavy physical labour was required, 
sometimes bringing about fatalities or injuries. They were 
also required to take the place of cooks, to carry water, 
wash bowls, feed pigs, and make beancurds, sometimes 
rising at 4 am. 
. The position is all the more serious because, with the 
growing demand for education, the number seeking school 
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facilities is increasing by leaps and bounds. There are 
now over 55 million primary school children, double the 
figure of 1946. Middle school students have also doubled 
to three million. Children of workers and peasants now 
number over 80% of the total primary pupils and over 
60% of the middle school children. Indeed educational 
needs cannot be fulfilled, admits the People’s Daily (Peking) 
“because we have first to devote our major man power, 
material and financial resources to economic construction 
enterprises.” As in Russia in the earlier days of the re- 
volution, economy had to be enforced in every direction 
to rehabilitate heavy industry. It says that the cultural 
and educational legacy left by Old China is “a junk store.” 
The new regime had to remould the work gradually and 
develop step by step its own cultural enterprise. But 
there was no way to attain the set goal at one stroke and 
satisfy the demand of the people. There must be more 
classes in the existing schools and more students to the 
classes. All schools should be reorganised into the two- 
session system and double the number can thus be ad- 
mitted. Evening schools should also be set up for teaching 
the major lessons of junior middle and senior primary 
schools. Temples and clan clubs should also be utilised 
or premises rented for new schools. 

Industrial and mining enterprises, factories, and public 
bodies should set up their own schools and finance them 
from their own corporate or private resources. The key 
problem is the availability of teachers, which may be 
remedied by drafting certain cadres from Government 
organs, by employing unemployed intellectuals, and by pick- 
ing teachers from among those teaching illiterates and from 
students of short-term teachers’ classes, but unqualified 
persons must not be allowed to teach, 

* 


THE SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Britain is on the brink of a second Industrial Revolu- 
tion, aecccerding to Dr. L. G. Brazier, Chairman of the 
Supply Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Speaking in London recently, Dr. Brazier said that man’s 
mental operations would be replaced by “machine intelli- 
gence’? and the working population would be engaged in- 
creasingly on the design, construction and maintenance of 
automatic machinery rather than on the operation of manu- 
facturing plant. 

The realisation of these prospects had been made more 
certain by the invention of the “transistor”, made from 
metal germanium. Compared with the thermionic valve in 
use today, the transistor had enormous advantages. It was 
Only one-thousandth of the size and had only one-hundredth 
of the weight, and required no energy for heating the ele- 
ment. A transistor the size of a pin’s head, without fila- 
ment supply, will do the work of the valve we know today. 
It will revolutionize and stimulate the use of electronics 
in our daily life and in our engineering and scientific work. 
Radio sets would be reduced to the size of matchboxes. A 
desk calculator would do the work of a statistical and 


accountancy section. 
* 


ELECTRICITY FROM ATOMIC POWER 


The British Ministry of Supply has several sites under 
consideration for the first full-scale atomic power electricity 
generating station using the new breeder reactor. Already. 
a thermal reactor is being constructed in Cumberland, from 
which electricity will be produced. Ultimately, industry 
will take over the building of these thermal reactors for 
large-scale power production. 

These are the high spots of Britain’s plans for the 
production of electricity from atomic power. In the long 
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run, it is anticipated that fast reactors will be the really 
economic means of using atomic energy for industry. One 
of these types, the breeder reactor, is at present being de- 
veloped at the research organisation at Harwell. Govern- 
ment plans to hand over all secrets of atomic production 
to the British Electricity Authority to enable them to deve- 
lop the new power on commercial lines. 


In 1946, Britain started (at least a year later than 
the United States) to develop atomic energy and has now 
reached a stage where she seems to be as well advanced 
as America in power production. As Sir Christopher Hinton 
pointed out recently, Britain hopes to be generating elec- 
tricity for a grid system by atomic energy within the next 
few years. Sir Christopher, who is Deputy Controller of 
Atomic Energy at the Ministry of Supply, made it clear 
that the power will be produced from atomic energy at 
a competitive price. 
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THE INDONESIAN ECONOMY IN 1952 AND OUTLOOK FOR 1953 


The year 1952 brought a sharp reversal of Indo- 
nesia’s economic position. In Indonesia as elsewhere, the 
outbreak of the Korean war was followed by a period of 
great economic activity, particularly in the foreign trade 
and related sectors. Mainly as a result of rising export 
prices, Indonesia enjoyed a favourable balance of pay- 
ments in 1950, but there was a substantial budget deficit, 
and a rising cost of living. In 1951, both the budgetary 
balance and the balance of payments showed a surplus, 
while production and exports of most major commodities 
increased However, continuing inflationary pressure— 
priae a in urban centers—marred the picture of economic 
improvement. Moreover it appears that large sections of 
the community, especially the rural population (for the 
greater part small-producers) had but little share in the 
“benefit” of the Korea-boom. The largest portion of the 
increased proceeds from export accrued to groups engaged 
in foreign trade, and to middle-men handling commercial 
crops, 


On the other hand the village-people had to pay higher 
prices for manufactured goods. It may well be that the 
peasants’ real income deteriorated in 1951. Government 
reports of increased indebtedness of the peasants in various 
regions suggest that such was the case. 


The second quarter of 1952, however, brought a drop 
in prices of major exports, and a consequent reduction in 
foreign exchange earnings. Since export income, directly 
or indirectly, provided a large share of government revenues, 
the drop in value of exports foretold a deficiency of actual 
revenues below estimates. Meanwhile, imports and govern- 
ment expenditures continued to grow. By the middle of 
1952, it was apparent that Indonesia was facing a severe 
economic crisis, in the form of an enormous budget deficit, 
a dangerously large unfavourable balance of payments and 
an accompanying rapid drain on gold and foreign exchange- 
reserves, and inflationary pressure. During the last half of 
1952 and in the first quarter of 1953, the Government in- 
troduced a series of measures to deal with this disturbing 
situation. 


Balance of Payments 


In 1951, Indonesia enjoyed a favourable balance on 
current account of Rp. 2.180 million. (Current rupiahs. 
The actual cash deficit in 1951 rupiahs was about one-third 
of this amount). In 1952, the cash deficit on current ac- 
count was Rp 3.9 billion. The major factor in this drastic 
deterioration of the balance of payments was the balance 
of trade in goods, which changed from a surplus of Rp. 
3.298 million in 1951 to a deficit of Rp. 2.850 million 
in 1952. The difference in the deficits on services and net 
investment income was relatively small. 


Exports 


The physical volume of exports was fairly well main- 
tained during 1952. Indeed, including petroleum products, 
the tonnage shipped out actually increased, from 9.006 mil- 
lion kilograms in 1951 to 9.896 million in 1952. 


Excluding oil products, the volume of exports dropped 
somewhat, from 2,927 thousand tons to 2.279 million. 
Exports of most major products increased from the first 
quarter to the fourth quarter of 1952, but this development 
was due partly to seasonal factors. Important exceptions 
were sugar, tea, and tobacco. However, exports of some 
of these same commodities dropped in comparison with 1951. 
Exports of rubber, for example, which rose from 206.5 
thousand tons in the first quarter of 1952 to 230.6 thou- 


sand in the fourth quarter, perhaps in response to the 
lowering of export duties on October Ist, fell slightly from 
793 million kilograms in 1951 to 789 million in 1952 as a 
whole. Exports of copra, coffee, tapioca, kapok, and tea 
were also lower in 1952 than in 1951. 


Nevertheless, it is perfectly clear that it was the drop 
in prices, rather than reductions in volume of exports, that 
was mainly responsible for the sharp decline in export in- 
come in 1952. The value of exports, at current rates of 
exchange, fell from Rp. 12,510 million to Rp. 8,283 million 
excluding oil products, or from nearly Rp. 14,000 million 
to about 10,345 million including petroleum products. (The 
BPM operates under a “let-alone agreement’, which per- 
mits the company to retain its foreign exchange tarnings, 
and requires it to find foreign exchange to finance its own 
imports and imports of petroleum products required by the 
Indonesian economy. The “let-alone agreements” of the 
other two petroleum companies, Standard Vacuum and the 
California Texas Companies, expired in January 1952; but 
they operated under “foreign exchange budget” arrange- 
ments which had much the same effects, so far as the balance 
of payments is concerned, as the “let-alone agreements’’). 
The average price of major exports, in current rupiahs 
(which indicate the percentage decline in world market 
prices), dropped from 1,593 per kilo to 0,845. Rubber 
prices averaged 35 percent lower in 1952 than in 1951, 
falling from 9,674 per kilo for estate rubber and 7,012 for 
smallholders rubber, to 5,998 and 4,505 respectively, be- 
tween the first quarter and the fourth. Over the same 
period average prices per kilo fell from 1,523 to 1,213 for 
oil, 2,020 to 1,607 for copra, 8751 to 7,521 for kapok, 3,143 
to 2,203 for palm oil, and 35,639 to 10,730 for tobacco. 


So far as the distribution among currency areas is 
concerned, exports to the Netherlands Guilder area suffered 
least; this area took 41% of the Indonesian exports, as com- 
pared to 30% in 1951. The share of the dollar area drop- 
ped slightly from 37% to 35%, while exports to the sterling 
area fell from 33% to 24%. 


Imports 


During 1952 imports increased both in volume and 
in value over the 1951 levels. The physical volume swelled 
from 2,537 million kilogrammes to 4,381 million (exclud- 
ing oil products) and the value from Rp. 9,177 million to 
Rp. 10,414 million. The expansion of imports took place 
fairly steadily throughout the year. The increase in value 
of imports took place despite a fall in the average pricé 
of imports from 3,615 (current) rupiahs per kilogramme to 
2,377 rupiahs. The average price of rice rose only from 
Rp. 1.59 to Rp. 2.06 per kilo, but the value of rice imports 
swelled from Rp. 658 million to Rp. 1,541 million, as a 
consequence of an expansion of physical imports from 408.8 
million kilogrammes to 747.9 million. The volume of most 


Estimate of Balance of Payments 1952 
(in Millions of Rupiah) 
Receipts Payments Balance 


2. Non-monetary gold movement .... 
81 574 — 493 
7. Government, not included elsewhere — — ones 

Total goods + and services ...... 9,676 11,990 — 2,314 

Total current transactions ...... 9,676 11,990 — 2,314 
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major imports increased; exceptions were meat and meat 
products, vegetables, sugar, cloves, chemicals and _ dyes, 
tires, agricultural and forestry implements, dynamos and 
transformers, and cars, trucks, and buses. Imports of tex- 
tiles also fell, but this drop was more than offset by ex- 
pansion of imports of textile clothing. 


The share of the Netherlands Guilder area in total 
imports increased less than the share of this area in ex- 
ports, from 25% to 29%; the balance of trade with this 
area therefore improved relative to the major currency areas. 
The share of the sterling area rose from 33% to 35%, in- 
dicating a relative deterioration of the balance of trade 
with this area. The share of the dollar area fell from 
42% to 37%, but this improvement in the relative balance 
of trace with the dollar area was partly the result of re- 
duced foreign aid (ECA) from the United States. 


Terms of trade 


As an exporter of agricultural products and raw 
materials, and an importer of manufactured goods, a drop 
in world market prices involves Indonesia in a worsening 
of her terms of trade as well as in her balance of trade. 
That is, prices of exports fall relative to import prices, 
so that a given volume of imports costs more in terms 
of exports and so, in the absence of significant improve- 
ments in man-hour productivity, in terms of man-hours of 
labour. An index of the terms of trade (ratio of export 
prices to import prices), with 1948 equal to 100, gives a 
figure of 149 for 1950, 110 for 1951, 88 for 1952, and 
72 for January 1953. Clearly, for a country exporting 
so large a share of her gross national product as Indonesia, 
such a deterioration in the terms of trade involves con- 
siderable impoverishment. When combined with a reduction 
in the physical volume of exports (excluding oil products, 
which bring no foreign exchange net) the result must be 
either a decline in the standard of living, or a drain on 
gold and foreign exchange reserves, or both. 


Other items 


As indicated above, the deficits on other current items 
were much the same in. 1952 as in 1951, and constituted a 
serious drain on foreign exchange reserves. The biggest 
individual increase took place in the deficit in ‘net income 
from foreign investment, which rose from Rp. 392 million 
to Rp. 493 million. Foreign travel also involved an in- 
creased drain on reserves. The biggest decline in deficit 
was in “other’ Government expenditures abroad, while 
transport also imposed less drain on reserves than in 1951. 


Indonesia is not heavily engaged in foreign capital 
transactions. The major items in 1952 were loans of Rp. 
350 million from the Eximbank, Rp. 40 million from T.C.A., 
and Rp. 680 million from Japan. 


The Budget 


In 1950, the Indonesian budget showed a deficit of 
Rp. 1.7 billion, but in 1951, thanks to increased revenues 
as a result of the boom in foreign trade, the Government 
was able to produce a surplus of Rp. 1.2 billion. Export 
duties brought in Rp. 1,351 million; and the favourable 
balance of trade, combined with rising incomes, meant that 
the demand for imports was high, and could be satisfied. 
As a result, exchange certificates yielded the handsome sum 
of Rp. 4,122 million, and import duties brought Rp. 1,404 
million. Moreover, the high level of income brought cor- 
poration: and personal income taxes up to Rp. 1,337 million, 
while rising consumer spending raised the yield of sales 
taxes to Rp. 879 million. Indeed all major categories of 
revenue showed increases over 1950 except import duties, 
which remained about the same. Gross receipts swelled by 
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some Rp. 4,835 billion, while expenditures rose only Rp. 
1,904 billion. 


The picture for 1952 was distressingly different. Ex- 
penditures rose much more than revenues, and the year 
ended with a colossal deficit of Rp. 4,328 million. While 
reliable figures of gross national income are not available, 
most estimates do not put the figure above Rp. 40 billion. 
It seems that government expenditures in 1952 exceeded 
40% of the gross national income, and the deficit alone 
was more than 10% of gross national income. 


Expenditures 


During 1951 government expenditures were limited by 
the technical barriers to spending large sums of money on 
programmes approved by individual Ministries, rather than 
by any centralized budgetary control in the Ministry 
of Finance. Because of buoyant revenues, a_ sur- 
plus was produced despite the lack of control over the 
total departmental outlays. Until very late in the year, 
the same was true of 1952; the various Departments con- 
tinued with their own programmes, largely unaware of the 
incipient budget crisis, and without any effective checks by 
the Ministry of Finance. The result was an expansion of 
total government expenditures to the staggering figure of 
Rp. 17,563 million. 


Among the various Ministries, the Ministry of Defense 
accounted for much the largest single sum of outlays, Rp. 
0,930 million. The Ministries of Home Affairs, Economic 
Affairs and Finance followed, with expenditures of Rp. 
2,444 million, Rp. 1,740 million, and Rp. 1,099 million re- 
spectively. It is worthy of being noted that the Departments 
whose operations might be expected to contribute most 
directly to economic development, such as Public Works 
(Rp. 878 million), Transport and Communications (Rp. 521 
million), Agriculture (Rp. 690 million), Education (Rp. 912 
million) and Social Affairs (Rp. 170 million), spent relatively 
little. It is possible that some of the outlays under the 
“supply” and “miscellaneous” headings might be considered 
as developmental, but the expenditures labelled “capital 
outlays” by the three heavy-spending Ministries (excluding 
Defense) were very small in comparison to their total ex- 
penditures. The Ministries of Public Works and Transport 
and Communications, on the other hand, spent relatively 
large sums for capital projects, although government enter- 
prises were responsible for over one-third of total capital 
outlays. Aggregate capital expenditures were less than 
one-sixth of total government spending. 


Revenues 


Total revenues rose from Rp. 11,825 million in 1951 
to Rp. 13,236 million in 1952, the increase in receipts 
from non-tax items accounting for the rise. Total tax 
revenues fell from Rp. 10,162 million to Rp. 8,886 million; 
among major categories of tax, only export taxes showed 
an increase, from Rp. 1,351 million to Rp. 2,362 million. 
This increase resulted from the imposition of “additional 
export duties’ of Rp. 1,657 million. Considering the diffi- 
culties faced in 1952 by many categories of exporters, these 
extra imposts must have caused considerable difficulties. 


Among other categories of tax, only receipts from 
stamps, licences, etc. registered an increase, due largely to 
the radio tax; but revenues from this category are small. 
Receipts from government enterprises also increased some- 
what. Thanks to a relatively good yield from the corpora- 
tion income tax, taxes on income were almost stable, but 
taxes on wealth and property fell. Taxes on income and 
wealth together dropped slightly from 10.7% of total re- 
venue in 1951 to 10.2% in 1952. Export taxes might be 
regarded as taxes on income, since exporters cannot in 
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general shift these taxes to others; if export taxes are in- 
cluded. the corresponding percentages are 22.1 and 28.0. 
The ratio of income and wealth taxes to total tax revenues 
was of course higher. The biggest drop in revenues 0c- 
curred in import taxes, from Rp. 5,527 million to Rp. 3,420 
million. 


Debt 


The increase in debt arising from the budget deficit 
was partly offset by a drop in long-term internal debt, from 
Rp. 1,5 billion to Rp. 1,3 billion. Total debt rose from about 
Rp. 7,7 billion to about Rp. 10,166 million. By far the 
largest increase was in internal short-term debt, in the 
form of advances from the Java Bank to the Government, 
from Rp. 1,732 million to Rp. 3,510 million. Long-term 
external debt rose from Rp. 4,462 million to Rp. 5,360 
million. 


Production, Money, and Prices 


The aggregate price level reflects the relationships of 
the flow of money to the flow of goods. If the money flow 
outruns the goods flow, the price level will rise; ‘‘inflation” 
will take place. Both flows depend partly on the size of 
the available stock and partly on the rate of turnover, or 
“velocity of circulation’. We can therefore analyse the 
price trend in Indonesia during 1952 in terms of these fac- 
tors. 


Money supply 


An excess of government expenditures in domestic 
markets over revenues increases the money supply (currency 
plus bank deposits on current account) by an equal amount. 
The same is true of extension of bank credit to finance 
private investment, including investment in inventories as 
well as in plant, equipment, and housing. A domestically 
financed balance of payments deficit, on the other hand, 
reduces the money supply by the same amount. 


The cash deficit in the governmental budget was about 
Rp. 4,3 billion. Some Rp. 0.2 billion were used to reduce 
internal long-term debts, but government securities held by 
the banking system show little change, and retirement of 
debt held by the public increases the money supply. How- 
ever, the Rp. 0.6 billion of advance payments for foreign 
exchange reduced the money supply and this sum was not 
included in the figures of government revenues. Let us 
therefore estimate the net increase in money _ supply 
through government operations at Rp. 3.7 billion. The 
actual loss (purchases) of foreign exchange and gold during 
the year was Rp. 2.7 billion; the unfavourable balance in 
goods and invisibles (Rp. 3.8 billion) was partially offset 
by foreign loans and grants (Rp. 1.1 billion), which pro- 
vided foreign exchange not purchased with rupiahs. Thus 
the net decline in money supply through the balance of 
international payments was about Rp. 2.7 billion. Finally, 
the net increase in bank credit during the year was about 
Rp. 0.3 billion. From these figures we should expect a net 
expansion of the money supply of Rp. (3.7 — 2.7 + 0.3) 
billion, or Rp. 1.3 billion. The banking statistics show an 
increase in money supply during the year of Rp. 1.6 billion. 
The difference is accounted for by changes in guarantee 
deposits, foreign balances of banks, excess of Foreign Ex- 
change Fund payments to government over sales of ex- 
change certificates and sundry items. Most of this ex- 
pansion took place at the beginning and end of the year. 
A peak was reached in July, after which the money supply 
fell through September, rising again in October and Novem- 
ber and leaping sharply upwards in December. 


It is apparent from the figures that governmental de- 
ficit finance was by far the major factor in the increased 
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monetary circulation. Credit extension by the banks was 
a relatively insignificant factor. Moreover it would appear 
that loans to semi-government agencies accounted for the 
bulk of the expansion of bank credit. 


There are no figures of velocity of circulation. On 
the basis of the warning confidence in the rupiah indicated 
by black market prices of foreign exchange, one might con- 
clude that velocity of circulation increased somewhat during 
the year. On the other hand, there is some evidence that 
the rise in money supply during the last quarter was ac- 
companied by reduced purchases by importers, which would 
reduce velocity of circulation. 


Output 


Output depends on the size of the labour force, the 
volume of unemployment, and the level of average produc- 
tivity per man-year. The labour force of course grew 
with the general increase in population. The available 
figures show a slight decline in registered unemployment, 
and it seems probable that actual unemployment did not 
move in a manner radically different from registered un- 
employment. Thus employment presumably grew more or 
less proportionately with the growth of population, and 
productivity per man-year may also have increased. An ex- 
pansion of total output could therefore be expected. 


Figures of Indonesian production are unfortunately ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, and at time of writing virtually 
no data are available for the latter half of 1952. However, 
when the available data for the second quarter of 1952 are 
compared with those for the second quarter of 1951, a 
very spotty picture emerges. As in the field of estate pro- 
duction rubber and fibres show a large increase, tea and 
coffee a small increase, and cinchona and cocoa a large 
decline. 


The fall in rubber prices caused some shift from 
rubber to food production by smallholders. It indicates 
that smallholders rubber output fell from 574 million kilo- 
grammes to 405 million, bringing total rubber production 
down from 794 to 685 million kilogrammes. Bauxite pro- 
duction dropped over 45%, and copra output also declined. 
On the other hand, tin, petroleum, rice, coal, and palm oil 
output all registered very useful increases. It seems pro- 
bable that total production did increase somewhat, especial- 
ly in regions where security and transport facilities were 
reasonably good; but the overall record of output in 1952 
is far from satisfactory. 


Prices 


Considering the substantial increase in monetary circula- 
tion, the probable increase in its velocity of circulation, 
and the lack of evidence of significant expansion of total 
output, Indonesia was fortunate not to suffer more serious 
price increases than it did during 1952. The index of retail 
prices for 19 major foodstuffs actually declined during the 
year in all major centres except Palembang and Ternate. 
This drop in food prices was partly the consequence of gov- 
ernment action in controlling the price of rice and certain 
other basic foods. The Java Bank cost of living index, 
which has a wider coverage, shows a slight increase from 
137 in the first quarter to 141 in the fourth. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that price increases during 1952 were con- 
fined mainly to luxury and semi-luxury items not included 
in these indices, 


The new “inducement” taxes on imports in the latter 
half of the year of course resulted in sharp increases in 
the rupiah prices of these goods. This development, to- 
gether with continued illegal capital export, led to a fur- 
ther rise in the black market prices of foreign currencies. 
The United States dollar sold for about Rp. 16.50 at the 
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end of 1951, about Rp. 22 by the middle of 1952, and 
about Rp. 23 by the end of the year. 


Government Policy 


As the economic crisis developed during the _ year, 
government policy was adapted to meet it. The government 
was handicapped by lack of adequately equipped machinery 
for the administration of a flexible monetary, fiscal, and 
foreign exchange policy. Some of the measures adopted 
have the appearance of stopgaps; but towards the end of 
the year the outlines of a more systematic and better in- 
tegrated policy began to emerge. 


Foreign exchange and trade policies 


On February 4th the rupiah was devalued to about one- 
third of its former official level. The rupiah price of the 
Netherlands guilder was increased from one to three, and 
the price of the United States dollar from 3.80 to 11.40. 
At the same time the exchange certificate system, under 
which exporters received certificates equal in rupiah value 
to the value of their exports and importers were required 
to purchase certificates equal in value to double the price 
of their imports, was abolished. These two measures to- 
gether left the effective import rate unchanged, but in- 
creased the effective export rate by fifty percent and made it 
equal to the import rate. However, certain luxury imports 
remained on the “inducement” list; their purchases were 
required to buy inducement certificates which made their 
actual price 170% of the market quotation. 


Two other measures accompanied the devaluation. 
Special “dollar certificates” were provided to exporters to 
the dollar area. The exporters were then entitled to sell 
these certificates to importers from the dollar area, who 
were permitted to import from the dollar area only to the 
amount of 70% of the value of dollar certificates presented. 
Finally, an “additional export’? duty was imposed, amount- 
ing to 25% on such “strong’”’ products as rubber and copra, 
to 15% on relatively “weak’’ products like tin, petroleum, 
palmoil, and coffee. Still weaker products, such as tea and 
tobacco, were exempted from the additional export levy. 


With the drop in export prices and the emergence of 
an unfavourable balance of trade, foreign exchange and 
trade policies were drastically changed. It was discovered 
that exporters were being squeezed between falling prices 
and sticky costs; accordingly, the additional export duties 


were cut, and by the end of the year ranged from zero to 


15%. Secondly, it was recognized that the dollar certi- 
ficate system was saving dollars but costing foreign ex- 
change; exporters tended to add the premium for dollar 
exports to exports to all currency areas, thus weakening the 
competitive position of Indonesian exports in those areas. 
Since Indonesia was facing a foreign exchange shortage, 
rather than a dollar shortage, in August the Government 
monopolized the trade in dollar certificates and reduced 
their value to Rp. 0.25. 


The measure which attracted most comment was the 
broadening of the so-called import “inducement’’ system. 
In August, new lists were published, dividing imports into 
four categories; an “A” list of free imports, a “B” list 
requiring payment of 100% “inducement”, a “C” list re- 
quiring payment of 200% inducement, and a prohibited “‘D”’ 
list. Actually, the impact of these new regulations on im- 
ports was very limited, since 86% of the value of imports 
remained on the free list, and another 12% on the “B” 
list, 


Later in the year the Cabinet reached the decision 
that Indonesia should apply for membership in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
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struction and Development, and also in the Colombo Plan 
organization. Since membership in these organizations 
opens the door to foreign grants and loans, these decisions 
may be ranked among the foreign exchange policies. 


The most direct action to conserve foreign exchange, 
however, was a drastic further extension of the “induce 
ment”? system (now more happily called the “import sur- 
charge” system). The free list was cut to about fifty per- 
cent of the value of imports and limited to essential food- 
stuffs, textiles, raw materials, and equipment. A new “B-1” 
list was added, with a 33.3% surcharge, comprising non- 
necessities in inelastic demand and a few “infant industry” 
items which might be produced efficiently by home industry, 
given a period of limited protection. The 100% surcharge 
list became the ‘“B-2” list, the number of items on this 
list was reduced somewhat, so as to restrict the list to 
luxuries or semi-luxuries. The “C” list became the 200% 
surcharge category, and the former prohibited “D” list was 
amalgamated with it; it was considered that the 200% 
surcharge was prohibitive enough. 


“Free” reserves available to the Government at the 
beginning of 1953 wére about Rp. 3 billion. It is felt that 
Rp. 750 million is an absolute minimum reserve for meeting 
temporary fiuctuations in foreign exchange requirements. 
Thus Rp. 2.25 billion are available for financing balance 
of payments deficits. The Government plans to achieve 
equilibrium in its balance of payments (and in its budget) 
by 1956 at the latest. For 1953, they are setting a target 
deficit on international account of Rp. 1.3 billion, leaving 
Rp. 600 million to finance the expected deficit in 1954 and 
Rp. 350 million for 1955. 


Monetary policy 


Lacking the legislation that would permit the quantita- 
tive and qualitative credit controls that have become a re- 
gular part of central bank policy in advanced countries, 
and in some of the less developed countries as well, the 
Government resorted to ad hoc devices to check the ex- 
pansion of the money supply. Most important of these 
was the requirement of a 40% advance down payment on 
applications for foreign exchange, introduced in August. 
This measure resulted in advance payments of Rp. 600 
million from the time of its introduction until the end 
of November, and in itself reduced the money supply by 
the same amount. It was offset only to a very small de- 
gree by further extension of credit to importers and there 
can be little doubt that this measure was a major factor 
in the reduction of the monetary circulation between 
August and October. It is, however, the sort of measure 
that has only a once-over effect; once the funds for the 
advance payments are found, importers can finance further 
down payments from the proceeds of their sales. Once the 
lag between application for foreign exchange and sale of 
imports has been surpassed, the measure serves only as a 
brake on increases in imports and money supply. Actually 
the measure had its biggest effect in October, after which 
its influence began to wane; by January 1953, it is probable 
that its effect was largely exhausted. In recognition of 
this fact, and still lacking the basis for more orthodox types 
of credit control, the Government increased the down pay- 
ment to 75% in March 1953. 


The other anti-inflationary move in the field of mone- 
tary policy was a regulation laid down in August 1952 to 
the effect that foreign firms could not transfer profit if 
they were indebted to a bank. Since this measure meant 
that foreign firms were compelled to liquidate their bank 
indebtedness before transferring profits, it also tended to 
reduce the money supply. When the 75% down payments 
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were introduced, this regulation was supplemented by a 
ceiling on total loans to importers. 


Budget policy 


Tax policy in the latter half of 1952 had as its key- 
note the provision of incentives for production and export. 
The reduction in export taxes has already been mentioned 
above. Income taxes were also reduced, and the wage 
tax was lowered in the lowest brackets. Exemptions from 
property tax were raised. On the spending side, govern- 
ment outlays abroad were cut, and towards the end of the 
year a ‘‘freeze’’ was imposed on the spending of the various 
Ministries, to permit the establishment of some degree of 
control. 


The major effort in the field of budget policy, however, 
was the budget for 1953 presented to Parliament in Novem- 
ber 1952, the first budget in the history of the Republic to 
reach Parliament before the beginning of the period covered 
by it. This budget involved heroic cuts in total spending, 
from Rp. 17.6 billion to Rp. 13.2 billion. (See Table). 
Meeting these budget cuts will involve considerable “stream- 
lining’ of Government departments, and discharge of 
superfluous personnel, as well as rigid economy in capital 
and miscellaneous outlays. In view of the abolition of ex- 
change certificates, the “incentive” policy discussed above, 
the continuing low level of export prices, and the neces- 
sary cuts in imports, it is not expected that revenues can 
be increased. Personal and corporate income taxes com- 
bined are expected to yield about the same revenue in 1953 
as in the previous year. The estimated increase in yield 
from wealth and property taxes is insignificant. Sales taxes 
are expected to yield less than in 1952, because of reduced 
supplies of imported articles in the markets. Stamps and 
licenses are expected to provide slightly more revenue than 
in 1952. The Government will rely heavily on the new 
import surcharges for revenue, especially the 33.3% bracket, 
but these imports are not expected to be so fruitful as the 
exchange certificates were in previous years. The estimated 
yield from export duties shows a sharp drop, while esti- 
mated revenue from government enterprises and “other” 
revenues show small declines, 


This it is on the reduction of expenditures, rather 
than on increases in revenues, that the Government is rely- 
ing to reduce the budget deficit from Rp, 4.3 billion to Rp. 
1.8 billion. 


Other policies 


In addition to the policies outlined above, all of which 
have in some degree an “‘emergency”’ character, the Govern- 
ment is also pursuing long-run policies designed to add to 
Indonesia’s productive plant and improve methods and 
techniques. With the aid of FAO and TCA experts, work- 
ing in collaboration with the Government’s own technicians, 
the Ministry of Agriculture is continuously engaged in 
efforts to raise the production of agricultural foodstuffs and 
raw materials, both for export and for the home market. 
Assisted by United Nations and TCA experts, the Depart- 
ment of Industry in the Ministry of Economic Affairs is 
endeavouring to expand industrial production, especially in 
small industries suitable to Indonesia at its present state 
of development, by improving its training institutes and by 
establishing Central Production Plants. Efforts are being 
made to provide both agriculture and small industry with 
appropriate types and amounts of credit. The “import 
surcharges” have as one of their objects temporary pro- 
tection to Indonesian ‘infant industries’. There is good 
reason to hope that the Government will obtain aid under 
the Colombo Plan to accelerate its programme of moving 
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people from overcrowded Java and settling them in under- 
populated Sumatra and Kalimantan, 


Additional foreign aid will also be sought in the pre- 
paration of Sumatran and Kalimantan development plans. 
The Government has in mind the launching of a very large- 
scale man-power training programme, involving the im- 
portation of foreign technicians at about the foreman level, 
to do on-the-job training and bring about immediate im- 
provements in operation and maintenance techniques, as well 
as fellowships for training abroad and the development of 
technical schools. Meanwhile, the Government is about to 
announce regulations governing the operations of foreign 
enterprise in Indonesia, designed to encourage foreign in- 
vestment in Indonesian development, during the present 
stage when Indonesia is unable to finance her own economic 
expansion. 


In the long run, it is development policy of this sort, 
rather than fiscal, monetary, and foreign exchange policies, 
that will solve Indonesia’s economic problems. Meanwhile, 
however, short run policies of an “austerity” nature are 
necessary to prevent complete exhaustion of Indonesia’s 
foreign exchange reserves, runaway inflation, and eventual 
economic breakdown. 


Outlook for 1953 


Because of the lag between economic events and the 
availability of statistics describing them, it is not yet pos- 
sible to review even the first quarter of 1953; such a review 
will be presented in a later issue of this Review. Mean- 
while, some indication may be given of the probable deve- 
lopment of economic conditions and problems during the 
next few months, 


Prices resumed their upward trend during the first 
quarter of 1953. Imports subject to surcharges for the 
first time naturally went up in price, but some items still 
on the free list also rose in price. Speculative hoarding 
on the part of dealers in these commodities, together with 
sharp reductions in imports as a consequence of adoption 
of a “‘wait-and-see” policy by importers, seem to be the 
reason for these latter price rises. Imports of rice, tex- 
tiles, and tobacco, for example, fell well below the level 
prevailing in the last half of 1952. Imports of milk virtual- 
ly disappeared. These developments suggest a need for the 
Government to supplement their present policies with effec- 
tive action to discourage hoarding and to increase supplies 
of these goods in the market. 


Imports in general seem to have fallen off in the first 
quarter of 1953. Apart from the factors already mention- 
ed, this drop may result in part from delays arising out of 
difficulty of interpreting the new import regulations and 
overcaution on the part of the Foreign Exchange Institute. 
Exports of major items such as rubber, petroleum, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and copra were also below 1952 levels, but the 
drop in exports was less marked than in imports, and -it 
would appear that the balance of payments situation im- 
proved substantially during the first quarter of this year. 
The net loss of foreign exchange was well below the target 
figure for the quarter. 


a 


In general, it may be said that the measures already 
undertaken, bold and necessary though they are, will not 
be sufficient to keep losses of gold and foreign exchange 
to a safe level and at the same time maintain internal 
stability of the Indonesian economy. A budget deficit of 
Rp. 1.8 billion is a great improvement over the record of 
1952; but even if the Government succeeds in keeping the 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


Income taxes: 
Corporate income tax ..... 
Transitional income tax 


Total of income taxes ...... 


Wealth and Property taxes. 
Wealth tax 
Ground tax 
Vehicles tax 
Road tax 


Total of Wealth and 
Property taxes 


Sales and Turnover taxes: 
Tax on free sales 
Turnover tax 


and Turnover 


Total of Sales 
taxes 


Excise and Processing taxes. 
Slaughter tax 
Alcohol tax 
Beer tax 
Petrol tax 
Tobaceo tax 
Sugar 


Total of Excise and Processing 
taxes 


Stamps, licenses etc. 
Property transfer duties 
Rent and licenses 
Cesiction tax 


Total of Stamps, licenses etc. 
Lotteries : 
Import taxes: 
Inducement + Foreign Ex- 
change Certificates 


Total of Import taxes 


Export taxes: 
Transitional Export duties 
General Export duties 
Additional export duties 
Statistic duties 


Total of Export duties 
Miscellaneous Receipts: 


“ee 


Total of Tax Receipts: 
Government Enterprises: 


Other Revenues of the 
Government 


Total (gross) Revenue of the 
Government 


Higher Organs of the State .. 
Foreign Affairs 
Internat. Affairs 
Financing services & Govt. 
Economic Affairs 
Defense 
Transportation & Communica- 
Shipping Dept. 
Education & Culture 
Public Health 

Social Affairs 

Labour relations 
Religion affairs 
Public servants affairs 
Public Works & Power 
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deficit down to this target figure, it is still too high. A 


deficit of this size is inflationary-indeed, even a_ balanced 
budget is inflationary in and of itself. Moreover, certain 
Ministries still have unexpected funds from their approved 
1952 budgets; if these funds are spent in 1953, the infla- 
tionary effect of Government spending will be greater than 
is indicated by the budget figures alone. If at the same 
time the balance of payments deficit is kept to the target 
figure of Rp. 1.3 billion, it will not begin to offset, in its 
effect on the ratio of money flow to goods flow, a budget 


deficit of even Rp. 1.8 billion, especially in view of the 


large share of “invisibles” in the balance of payments, which 


It is apparent, therefore, 
Government’s announced goals will require additional mea- 


do not add to the flow of goods. 


sures of a deflationary nature. 


11,422,112 


1951 1952 1953 
Rp. 1000 
654,745 700,000 500,000 
529,751 475,000 625,000 
152,182 150,000 180,000 
1,336,678 1,325,000 1,305,000 
7,712 2,000 3.000 
13,055 7,200 7,200 
3,547 5, 000 5,000 
654 
3,381 3,730 9,000 
28,349 17,930 24,200 
198,088 125,000 40,000 
536,104 
128,185 570,000 500,000 
17,177 17,500 20.000 
879,554 712,500 £60,000 
13,476 11,500 15,000 
9,919 9,000 9 000 
4,653 4,500 4,500 
168,361 220,000 304,000 
469,244 360,000 600,000 
93,789 80,000 80,000 
759,442 745,000 1,012,500 
37,488 40,000 47,500 
9,783 10,000 10.000 
11,465 17,000 20,000 l 
226 193 192 2 
4,390 2.531 2,515 
63,352 69,724 80,208 4 
4,149 3,600 3,600 4a 
1,404,220 1,350,000 1,275,000 Ba 
4,122,150 2,070,000 1,649,968 re 
5,526,370 3,420,000 2,924,968 7 
215,477 98,000 88,000 8a 
267 
1,092,970 566,400 558,000 8b 
a 1,657,250 600,000 9 
42,258 1 36,000 
10 
1,350,972 2,361,650 1,282,000 il 
213,087 230,418 192,865 49 
10,161,953 8,885,822 7,385,341 13 
131,471 293,038 194,928 «14 
15 
1,532,029 4,057,066 8,841,843 16 
11,825,453 13,235,926 


that achievement 


Actual & Estimated Expenditure 


Higher Organs of the State 
Foreign Affairs 
Affairs 


Internat. 
Finance 


Financing services & Govt. 
enterprises 


as 


Agriculture 
Economic Affairs 
Defense 
Justice 


Transportation 
munications 


Shipping dept. 
Information 
Education & Culture 
Public Health 
Social Affairs 
Labour relations 
Religion affairs 
Public servants affairs .. 
Public Works & Power .. 


eee 


“ee ee 
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TOTAL 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


PBHRSONNEL 

1952 
463,255,750 519,099,090 
45,502,000 48,892,000 
318,527,800 309,019,100 
474,797,000 591,694,300 
117,263,800 119,843,200 
75,711,200 82,384,700 
1,370,407,000 1,277,850,000 
110,340,500 115,840,000 
38,889,000 58,386,600 
30,397,000 37,050,000 
66,247,000 67,332,000 
378.525,300 423,540,800 
53,999 900 59,931,000 
49,000,000 50,343,000 
19,097,600 21,181,500 
87,581,100 96,013,600 
5,662,300 6,666,400 
28,635,000 27,847,000 


1951 


Actual 
53,908,000 
477,195,000 
1,921 ,935,000 
1,484,658 ,000 


924,420,000 
385,990,000 


3,268 964,000 
133,321,000 


194,096,000 
54,700,000 
150,145,000 
529,620,000 
357,393,000 
112,888,000 
35,597 ,000 
96,000,000 


448,904,000 


1952 


Estimates 
1,272,718,680 

105,326,600 
2 444,047,800 
1,099 148,200 


2 670,129,000 
690,425,000 
1,739,926,700 
3,930,390,000 
238,707,000 


520,914,000 
123,672,200 
188,209,000 
912,489,300 
351,013,900 
170,000,000 

65,417,000 
138,190,000 

23,660,400 
878,510,300 


Any net expansion of 
credit to private enterprise would add still more to infla- 
tionary pressure and make still more difficult the pretection 
of foreign exchange reserves. 


of the 


1953 


Estimates 
1,094,724,090 
96,892,000 
1,692 ,489,100 
871,888,500 


1,945,595,400 
514,893,100 
1,445,340,800 
2,879,850,000 
178,055,100 


324,901,100 
113,842,000 
133,418,000 
752,032,100 
297,118,350 
134,178,800 

60,651,500 
142,187,000 

23,693,400 
514,346,900 


10,629,734,000 


17,562,894,480 13,216,087,240 


SUPPLY CAPITAL 
1952 1953 1952 79538 
809,462,930 570,625,000 ont 
55,156,000 44,000,000 4,668,000 4,000,000 
150,203,400 95,000,000 24,380,600 16,000,000 
64,163,900 63,832,600 50,000,000 : 
om 1,082,947,100 728,810,000 
417,419,400 314,611,400 116,877,400 67,446,300 
46,801,800 31,614,700 9,749,200 4,233,800 
2,.212,983,000 1,402,000,000 347,000,000 200,000,000 
126,542,900 61,000,000 — 
116,509,000 105,299,500 365,516,000 161,215,000 
29 560,000 35,507,000 63,715,200 41,285,000 
70,082,000 42,007 ,000 42,000,000 16,579,000 
$84,687,600 228,413,000 102,301,800 55,104,500 
116,100,000 87,824,000 
121,000,000 83,835,000 — 
46,319,400 39,470,000 _ 
28,483,900 24,573,400 — - 
638,100 17,027,000 — — 
149,365,000 110,999,900 ‘688,010,300 363,000,000 


TOTAL 


53,733 ,839,250 


8,912,914,290 


4,945,478,330 


8,357,639,500 


2,898,165,600 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1952 1953 
5,000,000 


1,950 ,936,000 
508,587,000 


1,587,182,400 
38,864,400 
1,607 664,500 


1,823,600 


9,870,000 
46,974,600 
180,914,000 


o-— 


22,125,000 
17,360,000 
12,500,000 


1.272,470,000 
216,316,600 


1,216,785,400 
12,992,200 
1,327,107,600 
1,265,000 


7,500,000 
44,973,800 
149 363,350 
21,600,00 


12,500,000 


1.657,673.600  5,984,801,500  4,287,863,950 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Atomic Power Plant 


If another proof was needed that the United States 
retains the lead in technical achievements—it is here. A 
new era of nuclear energy has been rung in with the an- 
nouncement by the Atomic Energy Commission on October 
22 that it has decided to construct the first full-scale atomic 
power plant in history. The new plant is projected to 
harness the atom for peacetime use for the first time and 
produce sufficient electric power to supply light for a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants. Divulging the innovation in a speech 
in Chicago, Atomic Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, stated 
that the new project was the reply to Russia’s progress in 
developing the H-bomb. America also has another object 
in view, namely to prove to the world that, while obligated 
to arm for defense, this. country’s intentions clearly are 
for a peaceful future. Westinghouse Electric Co. has been 
commissioned to build the new plant, which latter is 
expected to be in full working shape after three or four 
years. Mr. Murray also stated that, unless the peace- 
time application of nuclear power is undertaken without 
delay, the United States may be deprived of foreign uranium 
ores. 


Needless to say, the project has been discussed for a 
lengthy period behind the scenes; at such occasions it also 
was considered whether the job should be carried out by 
private capital and initiative, or whether it should be accom- 
plished by the government. Seemingly the latter will carry 
the load. Federal experts opine that a 60,000 kilowatt 
power station would be sufficiently large to supply the 
wants of a city harboring 100,000 persons. 


At the same time an announcement comes from General 
Electric Co. that it has made a formal proposal to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, aiming at a combined plant that 
would produce plutonium for bombs and electric power for 
industrial uses. Such a scheme, G.E.C, believes, would save 
taxpayers many millions of dollars annually. 


Financial Prose 


It does not look like recession when the giant cor- 
poration, General Motors, announces that its sales during 
the first 9 months of 1953 reached nearly 8 billion dollars, 
an all-time high; or that its net earnings for the same period 
amount to $453,000,000, or $5.08 a share. Defense orders 
aggregated 18% of GM’s total business. 


Dividends declared by all large concerns for the first 
nine months are exceeding ast year’s performance by 4.5%. 
A number of companies have lately declared fairly large 
stock dividends, apart from the regular cash dividends. 
Amongst these is Union Oil of California and also Sylvania 
Electric Products, both having declared the usual 50 cent 
quarterly, and besides 10% stock. 


Total employment is holding about 62,000,000; less 
than 1,300,000 are jobless, against 1,400,000 a year ago. 
4,843,000 new cars and 943,000 new trucks were produced 
between January and September; the 9 months gains are 
60% and 11%, respectively. Outlays for new buildings 
during the first three-quarters of the year totaled 25.9 billion 
dollars, an 8% increase over the corresponding 1952 period. 


Federal stockpiling must be continued at least through 
1956. The President of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. asserts 


that this year the United States will consume 1,300,000 
tons of rubber; of this quantity 60% is synthetic and 40% 
crude. By 1957 he foresees a consumption in America alone 
of 2,700,000 tons, and by 1960 it will have risen to 3,000,000 
tons. With political conditions in the Far East production 
cannot be expected to increase; therefore much more syn- 
thetic rubber will have to be manufactured. 


Farm Prices and Cost of Living 


Producers of grains for food, cattlemen and other agri- 
culturalists have for the past year or so had justified cause 
to complain that their income constantly is displaying a 
severe falling off, while their expenditure is mounting. 
Farmers opine that the margin between their selling prices 
and retail cost is exorbitantly high and that there must 
be numerous uncalled for profits, much to their detriment. 
In a way such views are correct, but certainly not to the 
full extent. It is the processing and handling of produce 
which accounts for the difference, quite apart from taxes. 
A solution of the problem is claiming urgency. Farmers, 
housewives, laborers, businessmen, government—are ll 
implicated; and each one blames the other. 


The wellknown Washington Weekly ‘United States 
News and World Reports,” in its issue of October 23, has 
undertaken to analyze the position in a copyrighted article. 
First it lists the principal commodities which are here coming 
into consideration, and then it comments in a_ searching 
manner on its findings: 


A BASKET OF FOOD $20 $8.94 $11.06 

The The e 
Housewife Farmer “Spread” 

Pays Gets 

(cents) (cents) (cents) 

ERR 74 53.6 20.4 
79 47.6 31.4 
Frying chickens, lb. ............ 49 31.3 17.7 
35 6.0 29.0 
21 3.3 17.7 
Shortening, 3-lb. can .......... 87 30.8 56.2 
75 28.2 46.8 
31. 5.5 25.5 
25 ‘3.7 21.3 


The housewife is aware of the fact that the food dollar 
of to-day is worth only 41 cents of what it bought in 1939 
and that the clothing dollar is worth 59 cents in 1939 
terms. But who is to blame for this state of affairs? Who 
gets the consumer’s dollar? On some products the farmer 
gets a big slice, but on others he obtains only a few cents 
on the consumer’s dollar. 


Let us consider certain articles and let us start with 
eggs. The housewife pays 74 cents for a dozen eggs; in 
doing so she is dropping 54 cents into the farmer’s pocket; 
the balance of 20 cents goes to the businessmen who take 
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the eggs from the primary market, cleans them, grades 
them, packages them, refrigerates them and transports them 


to the retailer who, of course, also must have his modest 


profit. 


In a like manner the farmer gets 59 cents out of an 
85 cent pound of bacon; 48 cents out of a 79-cent pound 
of round steak; 55 cents out of an 80-cent pound of 
butter. 


Bread provides an example at the other end of the 
scale. When the housewife pays 17 cents for a loaf of 
bread, the farmer gets 2.6 cents, or 15 per cent. of it. The 
miller, the carrier, the baker and the retailer split most 
of the rest. The farmer obtains less than 4 cents out of a 
22-cent can of peaches; 6 cents from a 365-cents sale of 
frozen peas, and just over 3 cents from a 21-cent can of 
tomatoes. This class of food requires more processing, so 
that a bigger part of the total is added after the food leaves 
the farm. This is true of a good many non-food products 
which originate on the farm. Shirts are one. For his part 
in producing a $3.75 shirt (that is, raising the cotton) the 
farmer is getting about 34 cents. His take from a pack 
ef cigarettes that recently averaged 21.3 cents at retail 
comes to 3.4 cents. Here is where the “Farm-retail spread’”’ 
comes in. Who gets that part of the dollars that falls 
under this term? 


Take an example which cigarettes provide. Of the 


- package which retails at 21.3 cents the farmers get about 


3.4 cents for raising the tobacco. Then the leaf dealer 
and the manufacturer, together, get 3.6 cents for their 
services. This brings costs to 7 cents. The wholesaler 
and retailer together took 4.3 cents for their contribu- 
tions, thus raising the cost to 11.3 cents. The State and 
Federal Governments take another 10 cents in excise taxes, 
putting the final price at 21.3 cents per package of 20 
cigarettes. The foregoing breakdown, of course, ignores 
the fact that some of the shares going to all parties were 
taken later by the Government in form of income taxes, sv 
that Government really accounts for over half the retail 
price. 


Let us consider cotton products bought by consumers. 
For each dollar spent in retail on cotton products in recent 
years, the farmer got 13.3 cents. Salaries and wages of 
processors, carriers and distributors came to 47 cents. Ad- 
vertising expenditure was 3 cents; profits amounted to 11 
cents; all other, including income taxes, aggregated 25.7 
cents. Nonfarm labor costs thus accounted for more than 
half the retail price. 


During world war II the farmer made big money; after 
1945 his income declined to pre-war levels. Who now gets 
the big share is a question that is to go right on providing 
ammunition for the politician, farm-lobbyist, union leaders 
and others. The housewife, it seems, is to get no answer 
to her question. 


The facts show that the housewife’s food dollar has 
been shriveled by two things. First, in the inflation period 
starting with world war II, farmers, laborers, businessmen, 
government, all wanted more for their services—and got it. 
The retail food dollar went along with everything else. 


In addition, though, consumers have added to retail 
food costs by asking for better foods and more services. 
The bread that formerly contained most of its former 
nutrients now has the vitamins milled out and then arti- 
ficially restored—for vitamin-enriched bread. People now 
are eating better than ever before, but simultaneously 
wondering why the costs are so much higher? 
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Items of General Interest 


It will be recalled that some months ago Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. offered an unprecedentedly large amount of new 
stock for subscription. This was the main cause for the 
decline in price quotations for the share. But in spite of 
that incident, Phillips net profits for the third quarter 
amount to $21,233,000, equal to $1.45 a share, as compared 
with $17,359,000, or $1.19 per share, for the corresponding 
1952 period. The company announces that its assets have 
crossed the billion-dollar mark, making it the 30th company 
in American industry with assets in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
This reflects the growth in assets of more than 100% in 
the past five years and a nearly four-fold increase in the 
past decade. 


In my last report I dwelt exhaustively with the dilemma 
caused by the huge imports of foreign oil into the United 
States. Such imports aggregate for the entire country 
about 1 million barrels a day. Producers in this country 
are planning to ask President Eisenhower to arrange for 
foreign oil imports which should not exceed 10% of inland 
production. The Standard Oil Co. of California announced 
plans to curtail foreign oil imports into California, because 
past critical shortages have now been met. Imports to the 
west coast will be cut by the said concern 15,000 barrels 
per diem in November-December and an additional 9,000 
barrels daily in 1954. Mr. Petersen, president of the 
Standard Oil of California, explained that without foreign 
oil imports there would not have been enough gasoline 
and other large volume products to satisfy demand. 


Apropos oil, the Department of Commerce estimates 
that American corporations had investments of nearly 
$4,500,000 in petroleum enterprises in foreign countries. 
Between 1950 and 1952 alone such investments grew to 
the extent of one billion dollars. By the close of 1952 
American investments abroad were in the shape of oil pro- 
perties to the extent of 30% of the total. United States 
principal oil investments are in the Persian Gulf, Venezuela 
and Canada. Her main placement of funds are in Saudi 
Arabia and the principalities of Bahrein and Kuweit. Since 
1950 U.S. oil concerns have concentrated on developments 
in oil resources of Canada and in constructing large refining 
plants abroad. A considerable percentage of American in- 
vestments in foreign petroleum is in the form of pipelines, 
refining plants and sea-going tankers. American investors 
in petroleum enterprises in foreign countries garnered pro- 
fits in the course of 1952 of 1 billion dollars, a return of 
22%. 


In the four months ended September 30, 1456 govern- 
ment employees were either dismissed or forced to tender 
their resignation for security reasons. Observers express 
the view that many more will follow for the identical cause. 
This action is quite independent from dismissals for economy 
reasons. Since President Eisenhower took office, altogether 
145,000 Federal employees have been eliminated for eco- 
nomy reasons. According to Civil Service records govern- 
ment employment stood at 2,555,000 last January. On 
August 81 government employment in continental U.S.A. 
was 2,445,000. Not all of the decline was due to dis- 
missals; some of it is to be ascribed to retirements, deaths 
and not filling vacancies. 


U.S. Steel Corporation’s net income for the first 9 
months of 1953 climbed to $166,723,000 or $5.66 a share, 
compared with $96,159,000 or $2.96 per share for the 
strike-torn period of 1952. During the third quarter alone 
Big Steel’s tax payments were estimated at $114,000,000. 
Shipments of steel products during the first 9 months hit 


an all-time record with 18,951,000 tons. 
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IS HONGKONG A FERTILE MARKET FOR THE SOFT 
DRINK INDUSTRY? 


By Anne Henningsen 


Hongkong is not, as is generally believed, a fertile 
market for the Soft Drink Industry. The Limited Market, 
the relatively high Beverage Tax, the keen competition, 
and the vagaries of the weather, to give only a few details, 
make the industry dependent on these and many outside 
factors for its annual business result. 

The Hongkong Market is limited as far as the Soft 
Drink Industry is concerned, for, although the population 
is estimated to be in the region of 2,250,000, there are 
possibly not more than 700,000 effective consumers of 
aerated drinks in the Colony. On the basis of 1952 returns 
of 3,889,000 imperial gallons, the per capita rating for 
effective population of 700,000 persons is 5.55 gallons per 
person per year, or 15 oz. per week. Taking the esti- 
mated population of Hongkong, per capita returns on 
2,250,000 would be 1.72 gallons per person per year, or 5 oz. 
per week. There are approximately eleven Aerated Water 
Companies in Hongkong producing some eighteen flavours 


These ratios clearly show that the summer is the best 
season for sales. In Hongkong, however, the summer 
temperatures fluctuate considerably; the weather may be 
clear and hot for a week causing a steady increase in 
daily sales, but with the advent of unfavourable weather, 
sales drop overnight; and do not rise again to a peak until 
another prolonged hot dry spell is experienced. Regard- 
less of season, a full-time staff is maintained, and during 
the busy summer months, additional workers are hired. In 
winter, however, it is difficult to keep even the regular 
staff in work. It has been estimated that there are no 
less than 10,000 persons connected, in one way or another, 
with the manufacturing, distribution, and sales of the 
various products of the Soft Drink Industry. 

The Beverage Tax is 48 cents per Imperial Gallon. From 
1949 to 1952, there has been a steady decrease in the 
taxable gallons as recorded by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry. This decrease in taxable gallons tallies 


A view of the modern interior of the production room at Hongkong Bottlers Federal Inc., 


U.S.A. showing washer, syruper, crowner, & mixer. 


There are two inspectors to check each 


bottle for perfection before it leaves the plant. 


of beverages. Some flavours are bottled by more than one 
company; Orange, for example, is produced by ten bottlers. 
These factors encourage a keen competitive spirit in the 
Industry, particularly so as almost 57% of the yearly busi- 
ness is conducted during the four months of June through 
September. The following percentages, which have been 
computed from figures supplied by the Department of Com- 
merce & Industry on the total market monthly returns 
1949/52, show the average quarterly sales trend: 


100.00 % 


very closely with the local economic situation brought on 
by the hostilities in Korea. The Government Records on 
taxable gallons of Carbonated Beverages from 1949/52 read 
as follows: 


3,929,466 


Hongkong, it is believed, is one of the few British 
Territories and also one of the very few places in the 
world that levies a Table Water Duty. This duty is a flat 
rate on each gallon of beverage sold, and not a tax on 
profit. Therefore all bottlers of soft drinks pay duty 
whether or not a profit is realised. 


In the event of profit, 
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A modern hydro-type hottle washer. Bottles are sterilized at 150° in caustic solution & 
rinsed 5 times in fresh water. The washer holds 3200 bottles, ‘takes 20 minutes to sterilize 
each one & releases 16 bottles every 6 seconds. 


and in addition to the Table Water Duty, all companies are, 
quite naturally, subject to Corporation Profits Tax. 


Each year various bottlers estimate their position in 
the total market by what is known as a “Crown Count’. 
A crown count is made by visiting over 50% (or all) of 
the Soft Drink Dealers and taking the crowns (or bottle 
caps) from the coolers. These crowns are then returned 
to the plant making the count. There they are sorted, 
counted and tagged. Finally, an estimate is made to deter- 
mine the position of each bottler in regard to the total 
crowns, the position of each drink in regard to the total 
drinks, and the position of each flavour in regard to the 
total number ‘of that particular flavour. For example, 
in a crown count conducted last year by Hongkong Bottlers 
Federal Inc., U.S.A., the bottlers ratio to the total number 
of crowns obtained from 2,500 dealers showed: 


Bottler Bottler Bottler 
A, 31.56 % E, 2.84 % | 222 & 
B. 29.93 % F, 2.17 % a. 2? 
C. 16.73 % G. 1.97 % Sa % 
D. 4.82 % nm. 1.52 % L. 5.18 % (beer) 
M. 1.23 % (unaccountable) 


100.00 % 


(The above takes into account such drinks as Soya Bean Milk and 
Chocolate Milk Products, which are not subject to the Table Water 
Duty as the Hongkong Government lists these drinks under food pro- 
ducts). 


In the Soft Drink Industry, Hongkong Bottlers Federal 
Inc., U.S.A., is a typical example of a local bottler. This 
firm started in a sugar godown on the Taikoo property in 
1948. In 1951, a modern reinforced concrete plant was 
erected on 51,000 square feet of land in the same area. 
The plant is equipped with a “Liquid ‘40’ ”—a 40 spout 
bottling machine capable of an output of 9,240 bottlers 
A view of the Syruper, carbonated water Filler, and crowner at Hongkong 


Bottlers Federal Inc., U.S.A. 
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areas are split into 32 sections, and “Coca-Cola” is delivered 
by a fleet of modern trucks. 

The interior of the plant is spacious, clean, and efficient. 
Aside from the production room already mentioned, the 


plant contai . a water-treating plant, which completely 
purifies and sterilizes the water used in each bottle 
of “Coca-Cola”; a syrup room, where “Coca-Cola” 


concentrate is blended with sugar and _ purified water 
to produce the syrup used in the beverage; a laboratory 
where a qualified chemist checks each step of the bottling 
scientifically to insure sterility and to maintain the rigid 
standard set by the Coca-Cola Export Corporation for its 
bottlers. These rooms comprise the Production Department. 

The area behind the plant is used for loading and un- 
loading of trucks, and includes facilities for cooler repair, 
carpentry, and motor workshops. 

The plant also contains offices, store rooms, cold storage 
rooms, a cinema and an auditorium. 

The products used in and by “Coca-Cola” in Hongkong 
are, for the most part, local products. These include such 
items as large quantities of high-grade sugar, ice, ice-using 
coolers, advertising media, spare parts, etc., etc. A few 
preducts, such as bottles, concentrate, and crowns are ob- 
tainable in many places—Australia, the U.K., North and 
South Africa, Singapore and the United States, to name 
only a few. 
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The bottling, or production, of “Coca-Cola” in the 
Colony is relatively simple. Sterilized bottles are inspected 
for complete cleanliness then injected with “Coca-Cola” 
syrup, (sugar, pure water, and Concentrate) and carbonated 
water is added. The bottles are crowned, shaken to mix 
syrup and carbonated water completely, and finally, each 
bottle is thoroughly checked. Throughout the operation no 
bottle is in contact with human hands. 


“Coca-Cola” was first formulated by a pharmacist 
named John S. Pemberton in May, 1886. Learning that 
some of the ingredients included extracts from the Coca 
leaf and the Cola nut, his friend and book-keeper, F. M. 
Robinson, wrote out the words in flowing script, ‘“‘Coca- 
Cola”. That was the origin of the trademark that has 
been preserved, essentially unchanged, to this day. In 
1894, “Coca-Cola” was first sold in bottles, but not until 
1916, did the now-well-known bottle achieved its distinctive 
shape. The shape of the bottle was derived from the cola 
nut—‘“a bulbous pod with longitudinal ridges’. 


Recently it was estimated that it would take 664,310,- 
650 bottles of “Coca-Cola” standing upright shoulder to 


shoulder to circle the earth at the equator. Since 1886, . 


until April, 1953, enough “Coca-Cola” has been produced 
and sold to circle the equator 361.27 times; or in terms 
of bottles, over 240 billion. 


CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 


“Hongkong’s Own Airline” 
WINTER SCHEDULES 1953 


(1) FLIGHT SCHEDULES 
1. HONGKONG—BANGKOK—SAIGON—RANGOON—SINGAPORE—CALCUTTA 


Marathon DC-4 DC-4 Marathon 
*UB1 SA ISA CA CB ISB SB *UB1 
Tue. Tue. & Fri. Wed. Sat. 
-—- 0700 1100 1100 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1630 1700 0715 a 
0030 
—— 1145 —- 1600 arr. BANGKOK dep. 0930 —— Wed. & Sat. —— 
1300 1245 —- 1700 dep. BANGKOK arr. 0840 --— 2345 1030 
- 1615 —— arr. SAIGON dep. 1200 
1700 —— dep. SAIGON arr. —- 1115 —- 
1500 1840 arr. RANGOON dep. 0600 -—- 0730 
—— 1930 dep. RANGOON arr. 0510 —— Tue. 
1800 2015 —- arr. SINGAPORE dep. — 0700 1930 
Thu Tue. & Fri. 
2210 arr. CALCUTTA dep. 0030 
Sun. 


*UB 1 connecting services operated by Union of Burma Airways. 
SA Tuesday Service from Hong Kong to connect with “‘Comet’’ London 
Services departing Bangkok at 1510 hours on Tuesdays and 0910 hours on Wednesdays. 


2. HONGKONG—MANILA—BORNEO 


DC-3 DC-3 
BA BB 
Tue. & Fri. 
0630 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1545 
1045 arr. MANILA — dep. 1130 
1145 dep. MANILA arr. 1015 
1530 arr. SANDAKAN dep. —— 
1600 dep. SANDAKAN arr. a 
1710 arr. JESSELTON dep. — 
1740 dep. JESSELTON arr. —— 
1825 arr. LABUAN dep. 0600 
| Wed. & Sat. 


8. HONGKONG—HANOI—HAIPHONG 


DC-3 DC-3 
HHA HHB 
Wed. 
1000 dep HONGKONG . arr. 1445 
1445 arr HANOI dep. 1015 
1530 dep HANOI arr. . 0930 
1600 art HAIPHONG dep. 0900 
Tue. 
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GENERAL PASSENGER INFORMATION 


BAGGAGE :—Free allowance is 30 Kilos for full fare and half-fare 
passengers only. 


EXCESS BAGGAGE:-- First 10 Kilos at 1%, Excess over 10 Kilos at %%, 
of the normal single fare. 


RETURN TICKETS:—tThese are valid for twelve months from date of 
commencement of outward journey. 

STOPOVERS:— A break of Journey is allowed for passengers paying 
through fares, provided that advance notice is given when making reserva- 
tions. 

CHILDREN & INFANTS:— One infant under 2 years of age accompanied 
by an adult, but not occupying a seat, is charged 10% of adult fare. 


Additional infants under 2 years accompanying the same adult, all infants 
under 2 years occupying a separate seat and children between 2 years and 
12 years are charged 50% of adult fare. 


STUDENT FARES:— Special rates are quoted on application. 


REFRESHMENTS :—Meals and light refreshments are served in flight 
without charge. Other items such as cigarettes, drinks, etc. can be 
purchased from the air hostess. 


OVERNIGHT EXPENSES:—-Accommodation is provided at Company's 
expense at scheduled overnight stops for passengers holding through 
reservations on the same continuous flight. 


(Il) PASSENGER FARES AND EXCESS BAGGAGE RATES 


HONGKONG 
Fas A HK$ 320.00 Ps. 110.85 CODES 
anila B 576.00 198.60 
C 3.20 1.10 MANILA A—Single Fare 
B-—Return Fare 
A HK$ 450.00 Tes. 1260.00 Ps. 236.90 Tes. 2100.00 7 
Bangkok B 810.00 2268.00 426.40 3780.00 C—Excess Baggage per kilo. 
Cc 4.50 12.60 2.40 21.00 BANGKOK 
A HK$ 630.00 K. 525.00 | Ps. 327.60 K. 792.00 | Tes. 700.00 K. 170.00 
Rangoon B 1134.00 945.00 589.70 1425.00 1260.00 306.00 
C 6.30 5.25 3.30 7.90 7.00 1.70 RANGOON 
A HK$ 665.00 St.$ 356.00] Ps. 332.80 St$ 516.00 ‘Tes. 1100.00 St.$ 210.00 | K. 497.00 St.$ 319.00 
Singapore B 1197.00 640.00 599 . 00 929.00 — 1980.00 378.00 894.00 575.00 
6. 65 3.55 11.00 2.10 5.00 3.20 SINGAPORE 
A HK$ 704.00 St.$¢ 377.00 | Ps. 139.40 St.$ 216.00 
B. N. Borneo B 1267.00 679.00 249.00 389.00 | | 
7.00 3.80 1.40 2.15 | 
A HK$ 552.00 IC$ 3380.00 | Ps. 293.80 IC$ 5248.00 | | | St.$ 232.00 IC$ 2660.80 
Saigon B 993.00 6084.00 529 . 00 9446.00 | 418.00 4788 .00 
ae 5.50 33.80 2.95 52.50 | | 2.40 26.76 
; A HK$ 370.00 IC$ 2278.00 | Ps. 231.10 IC$ 4126.00 | 
665.00 4100.00 416.00 7427.00 | 
ic 3.70 23.00 2.30 41.50 | 
HK$ 820.00 Rs. 705/-/- | Ps. 410.40 Rs. 991/-/- | Tes. 1225.00 Rs. 350/-/- | K. 200.00 Rs.  200/-/- | St.$ 436.00 Rs.  680/-/- 
Calcutta zB 1476.00 1269/-/- 738.60 1785/-/- | 2205 .00 630/-/- 360.00 360/-/- 785.00 1224/-/- 
ae 8.20 7/5/- 4.10 9/15/- | 12.25 3/8/- 2.00 2/-/- 4.40 6/13/- 
THIRTY-DAY EXCURSION FARE: HONG KONG/SINGAPORE/HONG KONG H.K.$960.00 OR St.$ 515.00 
HONG KONG/B.N. BORNEO/HONG KONG H.K.$960.00 OR St.$ 515.00 
HONG KONG/SAIGON/HONG KONG H.K.$775.00 OR IC$4,729.00 
EXCESS BAGGAGE CHARGES: FIRST 10 KILOS AT NORMAL EXCESS RATE “C” 
EXCESS OVER 10 KILOS AT 50% OF NORMAL EXCESS RATE “C” 
FREIGHT RATES 
HONGKONG 
A HK$ 2.40 Ps. 0.80 
anila B 1.80 0.60 MANILA 
A HK$ 3.00 Tes. 10.00 Ps. 1.60 Tes. 14.00 
| Bangkok B 2.25 7.50 1.20 10.50 BANGKOK 
A HK$ 3.15 K. 2.65 Ps. 2.20 K. 5.19 3.00 K. 1.35 
Rangoon B 2.30 1.98 1.70 3.88 2.25 1.00 RANGOON 
A HK$ 4.40 St.$ 2.35 Ps. 2.20 St.$ 3.30 | Tes. 6.00 St.$ 1.25| K. 3.06 St.$ 1.90 
Singapore B 3.30 1.75 1.70 2.50 4.50 0.94 2.31 1.45 SINGAPORE 
A HK$ 3.80 St.$ 2.00 | Ps. 0.80 St.$ 1.20 
B 2.85 1.50 0.60 0.90 N.B.—Minimum Charge for Freight | 
; A HK$ 4.90 IC$ 29.80 Ps. 2.40 IC§$ 41.00 H.K.$5.00 per Consignment. | St.$ 1.70 IC$ 19.20 
Saigon B 3.65 22.40 1.80 31.00 | 1.30 14.46 
Haiphong A HK$ 3.15 IC$ 19.00 | Ps. 1.60 IC$ 29.00 | | 
Hanoi B 2.35 14.50 1.20 22.00 | 
i A HK$ 4.10 Rs. 3/10/- Ps. 2.35 Rs. 5/10/- | Tos. 6.00 Rs. 2/-/-| K. 1.00 Rs. 1/-/- | St.$ 2.65 Rs. 4/-/- 
alcutta B 3.10 2/14/- 1.75 4/4/- 4.50 1/8/- | 0.75 0/12/- | - 2.00 3/-/- 


CODES :—A Rate per kilo for shipments under 45 Kilos. 
B Rate per kilo for shipments over 45 Kilos. 


Magazines and Newspapers carried at 50% of Code A rate with no quantity discount. 
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BOOKING AGENTS 
Hongkecng 
Butterfield & Swire (HK) Ltd., 1, Connaught Road ’ ; 
Central. Tels.: Passage—56260, 59264, 34149, 27160. | F ? 
Freight—58948, 53983. Cables: “AIRCATHAY”. 
Benskok Maid. in France with Limited Liability) ? 
The Borneo Company, Limited. Telephones: 32961 2. ital: Frs. 1,750,000.000.— 5 com) 
Cables: “AIRCATHAY”. ? the 
the 
Calcutta 
Gladstone Lyall & Co., Ltd., 4 Fairlie Place, Tels: Bank HEAD OFFICE , thre 
Ont » 
2561-67. Cables: GLADSW YLL ° 96, Boulevard Haussmann ; and 
Haiphong PARIS 
Denis Freres d’Indochine. Telephones: 30, 138. Cables: ‘ ; for 
“ATRDENIS”. ure 
Hanoi BRANCHE ; con 
Denis Freres d’Indochine. Telephone: 665. Cables: S & AGENCIES ? ys 
“REFERENDIS”. EUROPE 
Jesselton London - Marseilles ) at | 
The Borneo Company, Limited. Cables: “BORNAIR”. INDOCHINA & ASIA , Ags 
e 
The Borneo Company, Limited. Cables: “BORNAIR”. Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi ; to b 
Pnompenh - Tourane 
The Borneo Company, Limited. Cables: “BORNAIR”. Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - Peking ; — 
Manila Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo ; the 
Warner, Barnes & Co., Ltd., 221 Dasmarinas St. Tele- AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST > vess 
phone: 3-98-41. Cables: “AIRCATHAY”. new 
Rangoon mam - Djeddah - Djibouti , rep: 
Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd. 622 Merchant Street. Cables: PACIFIC , ote 
STEELSHIP , Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila ; i 
Saigon sur’ 
Denis Freres,d’Indochine, 31, Rue Catinat. Telephones: for 
22.618, 22.522. Cables: “AIRDENIS". Banque de l’Indochine (San Francisco) of 
Sandakan Banque de l’Indochine (South Afri 9 exp 
The Borneo Company, Limited. Cables: “BORNAIR”. ? car 
0 izabeth, Durban vey 
Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd., 5, Prince Street. ? oom 
Telephones: 85365, 22456. Cables: “AUSNATAIR”. 
Sydney | | HONGKONG AGENCY 19: 
Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. Cables: “AIR- ) wh 
WAYS”. 5, Queen’s Road, Central. , 
? Po. 
London 
Australian National Aitways Pty. Ltd. 5 Regent St. Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. | b 
W.1. Tel: Whitehall 0411. Cables: “AIRWAYS”, et 
lai 
Off 
| Se] 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong bu 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG ie 
N A N Cc lai 
SHIPPING an 
SHIPBUILDING we 
SALVAGE 10 
REAL ESTATE se] 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING ar 
AVIATION th 
MOTOR VEHICLES sa 
to 
The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, _ 
Kobe, Osaka. Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. a 
ve 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPBUILDING & SHIPPING 


Quarterly Progress Report July-September 1953 


The construction of three new Government craft was 
completed during the period July-September, according to 
the quarterly progress report of the Director of Marine; 
they are the firefloat “Alexander Grantham,” the lighthouse 
tender “Lady Maurine” and the Port Health launch. All 
three vessels are useful and fine acquisitions to Government 
and to the Port in general. 

Meanwhile, the construction of three 70-foot launches 
for the Marine Police is progressing satisfactorily and they 
ure expected to be completed within this financial year. A 
contract has been placed for five 100-ton refuse barges, 
| fn are also expected to be ready for service before next 

pril. 

The fifth and last of the pre-fabricated ferries, built 
at the Yarrow shipyard for the Hongkong and Yaumati 
Ferry Company and assembled here, was put into service. 
The keel of another vessel of the double-ended type for 
the same company, also constructed at Yarrow, is expected 
te be laid in the Colony before the end of this year. 

The first of two 264-foot long cargo vessels, built by 
Messrs. Taikoo Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, 
for Norwegian owners, was successfully launched during 
the period under review. The laying of the keel of another 
vessel, ordered by British owners, is expected shortly. This 
new construction is most welcome, as the Colony’s ship 
repairing industry has not been very actively employed. 
Another timber-carrying vessel for Borneo was also com- 
pleted and safely delivered at its port of destination. 

The report states that $38,360.23 were collected in 
survey fees during the quarter compared with $52.518.78 
for the previous quarter. This drop in fees is a reflection 
of the quiet period which local shipping in general is now 
experiencing. No surveys of any particular interest were 
carried out and it was necessary only once to send a sur- 
veyor to Japan to survey a ship for a renewal of its Pas- 
senger & Safety Certificate. 

Practically all the new certificates and forms required 
under the Merchant Shipping (Safety Convention) Act, 
1949, have been printed. These are being issued to ships 
which comply with the new regulations. 


Port Facilities: 


During the quarter, 16 “‘B’”’ Class moorings, one light 
buoy, five navigation buoys and three minor moorings were 
overhauled or renewed. One minor mooring was laid for 
the new firefloat “Alexander Grantham” whilst another was 
laid in the Causeway Bay shelter for the use of the Licensing 
Office craft during the typhoon season. On the night of 
September 2, during the hoisting of the No. 5 Local Typhoon 
Signal, the s.s. “City of Birmingham” and the s.s. “Fortune 
Star’ broke their cables whilst mooring at A-4 and A-17 
buoys respectively. They suffered no further damage and 
the buoys were not affected. Permission was given to 35 
private owners to lay their own moorings, 34 of which were 
laid in the new Causeway Bay shelter. Two private moor- 
ings were lifted during the quarter. Salvage operations 
are proceeding on the wrecks of five ships. Three vessels 
were scrapped, whilst two others were being broken up 
at the end of September. Seventeen vessels, aggregating 
10,704 tons, are at prseent laid up in local waters, repre- 
senting a decrease of three compared with the past quarter. 
Twelve vessels, four of them British, carrying 931 emigrants 
were examined and passed. 

Ocean & River Shipping—A total of 1,184 vessels, 
aggregating a total net-registered tonnage of 2,852,014, 
arrived in Hongkong during the period under review; 919 of 
them, with a net-registered tonnage of 2,597,122, were 
ocean-going vessels. British ships entering port during the 
same period totalled 653, with an aggregate net-registered 
tonnage of 1,316,894. Of these, 393 of 1,062,507 net-regis- 
tered tons were ocean-going, whilst the remainder were river 
steamers, 

The Port Control] Office issued clearances to 1,168 
vessels, aggregating a net-registered tonnage of 2,820,689, 


of which 902 vessels of 2,574,934 net-registered tons, were 
ocean-going. Amongst those leaving port were 382 British 
ocean-going ships, of 1,035,508 net-registered tons, and 
260 river steamers of the same registry, wit an aggregate 
net-registered tonnage of 245,149. 

During the quarter, 95,093 passengers arrived in Hong- 
kong by ocean-going ships, whilst 100,669 disembarked from 
river steamers. A total of 716,35% deadweight tons of 
general cargo were discharged, whilst 304,091 deadweight 
tons were loaded. 

Ocean-going British vessels unloaded a total of 265,493 
deadweight tons of general cargo, 1 presenting an increas¢ 
of 18,708 deadweight tons comparec with the previous 
period. They took on 120,264 tons of cargo. Rive 
steamers flying the Ensign dischargec 4,385 deadweight tons 
of cargo and loaded 6,827 deadweig!.t tons. 

The Marine Licensing Office reports an increase in the 
number:of mechanised fishing vesse!ls. A total of 11,444 
vessels (Classes I to VI) were licensed and relicensed, of 
which 21 were motor trading vessel: and 59 motor fishing 
vessels. Besides these, 150 launches and motor boats were 
licensed and relicensedc. 

Radio communication between the various signz! sta- 
tions in port functioned satisfactor ly during the quarter. 
Local typhoon signals were hoisted e'eht times and the non- 
lecal signals at Blackhead Signal Station were hoisted 68 
times in the same period. The stroig wind signal was put 
up twice in September. Typhoon ‘itita’’ caused consider- 
able damage to small craft and | ghters in the harbour 
at the beginning of September. Police launch No. 22 sank 
off Kennedy Town. Three lighters sank in Yaumati Shelter, 
but they have been raised and are now in commission after 
repair, 
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DIRECT SERVICES from 
HONG KONG 


TOKYO, for Japan and Koren 

— VANCOUVER, for An North America 

Te MEXICO CITY, for Central Amevica and the Carribean 
BS. LIMA, for All South America 


AIRLINES 


Union Bldg., Hongkong, 28206¢€-7 
Canada connections with TCA 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


August & January-August 1953 


The following statistical information is issued by HK 
Government for August 1953. The figures for July are 
published in the Review of October 1, (Vol. XV, No. 14). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in August, 6758 
(Chinese 6675, non-Chinese 83). Monthly average of 
births: 1952, 5998 (Ch. 5981); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 
Total births Jan.-Aug. 44,918 (Ch, 44,398, non-Ch. 520). 


Deaths vegistered, 1424 (Ch. 14138, non-Ch. 11). 
Monthly averages: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 
5651). Total Jan.-Aug. 12,582 (Ch. 12,473, non-Ch, 109). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 31,156 (swine 
29.704). Monthiy averages: 1952 57,591; 1951 51,467. 
Total Jan.-Aug, 429,000 (swine 418,592). 


Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 3472.86 tons. Month- 


ly averages: 1952 3853 tons; 1951 3315 tons. Total Jan.- 
Aug. 41,295.38 tons. 


Fish—F ish marketed 2090 tons. Monthly averages: 
1952 2860 tons; 1951 2513 tons. Jan.-Aug. 19,875.9 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue in August $1,435,574.50 
(stamps $1,185,912; receipt stamps $165,600). Monthly 
averages: 1952 $1,357,181.89; 1951 $1,278,886. Total re- 
venue Jan.-Aug. $12,031,016.05 (stamps $9,849,207.60; re- 
ceipt stamps $1,496,628). 

Cement—Output of cement 6362 metric tons. Month- 
ly averages: 1952, 5772 m. tons; 1951, 5970 m. tons. Total 
production Jan.-Avg. 41,198 met. tons. 


Building—New building construction in August: 17 
buildings costing $2,679,922 with site work $65,040. 
Average monthly cost of building: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 
million; 1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. Total Jan.- 


Aug., 728 buildings costing $63,928,112 with site work 
$2,280,885. 


HK Building Construction in August 1953 
Cost Site Work 


City of Victoria: No. $ 
Houses & Flats ._.................. 3 440,000 — 
40,00 — 
Island Outside Victoria: 
Other (incl, Mixed Accommo- 
1 742,445 23,563 


6 1,301,295 26,043 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns 


361,741 
8 928,627 38,997 

Summary: 
Island Outside Victoria ........ 6 1,301,295 26,043 
Kowloon & New Kowloon .... 8 938,627 38,997 


Total for August 1953 .... 17 2,679,922 65,040 


Building Construction Jan.-Aug. 1953: 


118 9,188,675 348,174 
72 6,715,347 219,562 
ee 74 6,815,636 48,189 


728 68,928,112 2,280,885 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 


as at August 31, 1953: 


Vehicles: 

117 
344 
282 
520 
Public Commercial Lorries9 ................ 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries  .................. 1,205 
84 

Drivers: 

Mctor Drivers’ Licences _...................... 41,800 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers _.............. 4,338 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents 
in August 647 (HK 344, Kowloon & NT 303). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571 accidents. Total 
Jan.-Aug., 5861 (HK 2780, K & NT 3081). 


Number of casualties, 333 (HK 142, K & NT 191). 
Monthly averages: 1952 303 casualties, 1951, 263. Total 


Jan.-Aug., 2746 casualties including 55 fatalities (HK 1089, 
K & NT 1657). 


HK Production of Electricity 


1953 
August Jan.-August 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 12,487,224 87,237,639 
206,718 1,579,408 
Monthly averages: 
Kw. Hrs. 
24,458,527 
HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 
August Jan.-August 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 
Publie Lighting ........ 2,934,200 23,631,000 
43,981,900 388,800,900 
Monthly averages: 
Cu. Ft. 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
August Pes: vt st Ocean & River Vessels over 60 Tons Net 
Passengers: Local: No. No. Entering & Clearing the Port 
Downward 139,129 1,163,086 January-August 
Concession Tickets 18,360 167,745 
Flag Entered Cleared 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. N T 
2,329,530 36,482,240 ons No. Tons 
Downward ............ 10,759,360 148,044,290 1,733 3,490,342 1,748 3,492,283 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ : H.K.$ American. .... 144 144.556 145 144,886 
267,453.15* 2,094,744.22+ Burmese 1 2.769 
oods 
Ch 195 5,6 
99,678.50  1,245,200.70 95,698 191 93,634 
Miscell er Danish _...... 121 409,127 122 411,461 
Miscellaneous Receipts ____........ 59,826.46 802,996.09 Duteh 133 612,846 127 599.464 
* Includes $ 18,127.15 (Concession Tickets). French... 22 163,528 22 162,787 
¥ Includes $158,389.45 (Concession Tickets). Finnish 4 10,913 4 10,913 
HK Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches German ..... 8 7,548 7 7,036 
under 60 Tons Greek 3 11,795 3 11,795 
indian- 2 8.547 9 8.547 
nwar utwar 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ........ 257,813 73,106 37,460 
Launches 10,015 919 Japanese 209 510,106 202 505,920 
267,828 74,025 Korean 1 4,856 1 4,856 
Liber 1 4,380 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ...... 449,858 450,422 1 4,380 
rg et 4 Launches .. 40,036 39,646 Norwegian .. 299 748,334 299 748,628 
489,894 490,068 4 13,185 4 13,185 
Panamanian 111 188,555 115 199,569 
HK Commercial Cargo Philippine 48 101,486 50 101,870 
January-August 1953 Portuguese .. 9 39,612 9 35,612 
— Swedish 64 188,226 64 188,226 
ons ons 
Ocean-going Vessels 1,895,133 923,526 Thai ......-.. 4 5,840 4 5,840 
16,658 19,190 U.S.S.R 2 3,518 2 3,518 
1,911,791 942,716 Total 3,131 7,399,227 3,136 7,394,639 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA. 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 1953 1953 
August January-August August January-August 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
2,363,452 .88 35,150,249 1.30 2,786,193 1.62 24,544,414 1.26 
244,825 .09 3,549,329 13 862,299 50 10,266,884 53 
Indochina .............. 1,381,606 51 26,522,869 98 2,881,591 1.67 25,699,069 1.32 
4,651,439 1.73 35,919,517 1.33 1,260,755 13 14,204,703 73 
ES oi. 8,492,435 3.16 78,259,282 2.90 2,989,414 1.73 16,567,031 85 
ESTED 8,254,669 3.07 117,341,315 4.34 23,555,003 13.67 237,737,632 12.25 
Philippines 271,162 10 6,255,249 .23 3,729,849 2.16 41,809,145 2.15 
I oe 30,925,052 11.50 206,921,028 7.66 22,586,145 13.11 129,523,101 6.67 
1,563,042 .58 20,046,523 .74 21,387,915 12.4] 306,071,621 15.77 
China (excl, For- 
eae 57,267,774 21.30 606,671,982 22.45 18,886,319 10.96 409,395,130 21.09 
WWIII scoheadbicescsy 5,475,330 2.04 60,928,065 2.25 7,673,896 4.45 66,198,358 3.41 
South Korea ....... 1,470,164 55 8,871,126 .33 3,186,641 1.85 31,082,031 1.60 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong 268,841,439 100 2,702,000,623 100 172,348,213 100 1,941,215,545 100 
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Economic Review 


POLICE FORCE 


From the Annual Report for 1952-53 


To a very large proportion of its Chinese population, 
the Colony of Hongkong is colloquially known as “heaven”’. 
In this aspect, “heaven” and “haven” are synonymous. It 
is a place where there is ordered peace and security to 
follow their ways of life in the manner in which they may 
desire, subject only to simple observance of the laws of 
the land. This feeling has been reinforced by a continuous 


stream of appreciation derived from travel and experience 
elsewhere. 


The creation and maintenance of this ordered way of 
life has induced confidence which is the Colony’s dis- 
tinguishing feature; its greatest asset; and its motive power. 
It is true to say that the Colony rests upon the confidence 
of the public; that internal order and security will be 
maintained, despite conditions of unsettlement and insecurity 
which prevail around it and in the world in general. 


The great mass of the public, and in particular the 
little man, is acutely aware that the serenity of Hongkong 
is not a normal but an abnormal achievement under the 
conditions which have obtained since the War, and it is all 
the more valuable because of the realistic outlook of the 
Chinese in these matters. 


There are few Chinese without memories 
constant disorder and loss of freedom. The first line of 
public protection is the Police Force. The public is aware 
that, in the performance of its task, conditions have not 
happened by chance nor by ordinary run-of-the-mill Police 
work. Necessity has caused the Police to range fields of 
prevention beyond the conception of ordinary Police or- 
ganization, and generally to enter into the life of the com- 
munity at levels hitherto regarded as outside their scope. 


On the other side, the Police have developed services 
to the public beyond their duties and this aspect is now 
being imitated in other territories. Certainly, the most 
satisfying aspect of the year’s work has been the practical 
evidence of the ever growing support of the public. 


It is well known that political factors are either pre- 
sent or not far distant in all issues affecting Hongkong’s 
security. These factors are often complicated and are 
always delicate both on the local and on the international 
level. This part of Police activity is sometimes less appre- 
ciated than is deserved, and when it is deliberately ignored 
in the pursuit of purely selfish interests, it is inexcusable. 
In the light of these factors. the support of the Police is 
all the more remarkable and creditable. 


Each year since the War, Police Annual Reports have 
recorded a consistent increase in every phase of its acti- 
vities, and this Report is no exception. There has been a 
minor rise in serious crime, but detection has steadily im- 
proved and the situation, judged against the difficulties of 
excessive population and a deteriorated economic situation, 
reflects much credit in the fields of both prevention and 
detection. Success is also recorded in the international field 
of crime and the Colony has vigorously cleaned its own 
house, gaining great credit thereby. This has especially 
been the case in connexion with international trafficking in 
illicit drugs and international smuggling generally. 


Strength: In 1952-53 the established strength of the 
Force rose from 4,659 to 5,071. The actual strength on 


ee March, 19538, was 4,965, disclosing a total deficiency 
of 115. 


Although still a young Force, it has steadily become 
more seasoned and the number of men with less than 3 
years’ service is now less than 50%, with the exception of 
the expatriate Inspectorate. This body of 284 has only 
50 men with more than 10 years’ service, 92 have less 
than 10 and more than 3, while 132 have under 83 years’ 
service in Hongkong, although practically all have had some 
civil police experience elsewhere. 


of almost 


(For details in regard to Organization, etc., refer to Far Eastern 
Economic Review Vol. XIIT page 434 (No. 14 of Oct. 2, 1952)). 


Auxiliaries—The main Police auxiliaries are “spare 
time policemen” in the Police Reserve and the Special Con- 
stabulary. The support received from these two Units is 
deeply appreciated by the regular Police and they are 
regarded as integral parts of the whole Force. Through- 
out the year, there was a high standard of keenness and 
the auxiliaries have achieved a place in the public esteem 
as well as in the affections of the regulars. 


In addition to routine police duties performed as part 
of training, the auxiliaries gave service at public func- 
tions, and especially during the visit of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. On a more serious note, the auxiliaries 
were called out suddenly and immediately to support the 
regular force during the disorders on the 10th October. I 
cannot speak too highly of the public spirit which prompted 
the extraordinary speed with which these Units were 
available and the zeal which animated the members. 


Police Reserve: The actual strength of this wholly 
Chinese Unit was 362. It maintained its long tradition o 
close support to the regular force in many directions. 


Special Constabulary: The actual strength of _ this 
Unit rose from 596 to 755, comprising all races. It includes 
a Marine Unit and 10 members of this Unit qualified for 
harbour coxswain certificates during the year. The first 
annual training camp was held for 14 days full-time train- 
ine at Castle Peak under conditions of much austerity. 
There was a creditable response and it greatly increased 
both the morale and efficiency of this Unit. 


Village Guards: During the year, 61 of these guards 
were rewarded for general good work for specific arrests 
in cases ranging from petty larceny to murder. This con- 
trolled “self-help’? scheme has not only given much con- 
fidence to the remote rura! villages at no cost, but it has 


developed the most excellent relations between the public 
and the police. 


Personnel—During the year, 734 Constables completed 
their training at P.T.S. Seventeen women police constables 
were recruited into the Force and passed out from the 
Police Training School. In addition, 11 women.were re- 
cruited directly to the rank of Sergeant and completed a 
course of training at the School preparatory to further 
training in special duties. 


Casualties—The total number of casualties from all 
courses was 371 compared with 297 last year. This increase 
halts the consistent reduction from 1947 hitherto recorded, 
but the increase is slight because of the increase of the 
Force from 4,659 to 5,071. This slight increase in casual- 
ties is due partly to action against corruption and partly 
to increase of standards, dismissals rising from 89 to 149 
and termination of service. 


This year there were no officers killed on duty and 
the number killed since 1945 remains at 46. 


Discipline—Again, a very high standard of discipline 
was maintained. The number of offences of all kinds de- 
creased from 3,019 to 2,754 and this reduction, coupled 
with the increase in establishment, has created a new record 
of .55 per man. This is a record of which any Force may 
be proud and indicates that, apart from certain specific 
offences which were severely punished by dismissal or 
termination, the Force was very well behaved. 


There is no doubt that the high morale and esprit de 
corps of the Force have contributed to this satisfactory 
result. For several years past malingering has been un- 
known and there has been a continued reduction in absence 
from duty. The Force has achieved a very high standard of 
dress, deportment and performance, matched by its con- 
duct under a very heavy burden of difficult and, frequently, 
tiresome work. For the most part, duties are performed 
in densely populated city and suburban areas under the 
critical eye of both a resident and travelling public. That 
the Force has now achieved an international reputation is 
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due to the high standards. which have commend- 
ed themselves especially to those who had had the opportunity 
of comparison with other countries. 


If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, the Hong- 
kong Police have received a good deal during the last 
year. Training and system have been_ studied by senior 
officers from the Federation of Malaya, Singapore and Thai- 
land, while the practice in matters’ such as riot control and 
relations between Police and public, have received a good 
deal of attention in that they have been taken and imitated 
in other adjacent territories. 


Police Stations & Posts: On 3lst March, 1953, there 
were 35 regular Police Stations and 27 Police Posts which, 
elsewhere, would be rated as small Police Stations, con- 
taining as they do, 7 men or more. Some of these Posts 
contain between 15 and 30 men and they are rated as 
Posts only in the sense that they are not regarded as per- 
manent locations. 


Morale: It is pleasant to record the abundant evidence 
of the appreciation of the general public, and especially 
the humble members of that public, of the services ren- 
dered by the Police Force. It is recognized that the Colony 
owes much to the morale of the Police. 


It has also received consistent recognition from visitors 
to the Colony. Visitors to the Frontier are particularly 
impressed by the difficulty of standing side by side with 
regular Communist Chinese troops and performing duties 
in an atmosphere of varying tension without the exchange 
of a single word. This is done for hours on end and day 
after day, unacknowledged, and often unknown to the re- 
sidents in the city and suburban areas. Residents in the 
Border area are more acutely aware and perhaps apprecia- 
tive. On the Border itself thev can see the searchlights by 
night operating in the Border posts and they are aware of 
the curfew patrols and other activities that take place in 
the Border zone throughout the 24 hours. 


State of Crime—The Police problem continued to be 
aggravated by weight of population; economic distress; 
export restrictions which created evasion and corruption; 
and the continued failure of the traditional return to their 
ancestral homes in China of the economically depressed. 
The strength of sentiment against return to China may 
be gauged from the fact that, despite the standing offer 
of H.K.$10 per head, plus transportation expenses to any 
part of China. to those who wished to return, only one 
person accepted assistance to return. 


Generally, the crime situation was one of increased 
difficulty. As a whole, it has been kept in check, but there 
has been a definite rise. Again, the chief increase was in 
the larceny of goods of small value. 


The problem of recidivism has become still more dis- 
turbing. ile first offenders again show a reduction, the 
proportion of persons with previous convictions again 
brought before the Court and convicted, continues to rise, 
and is now nearly one-third greater than that of first offender 
cases. Quite apart from the burden upon the population 
and upon the Police created by these repeated offences and 
appearances, this situation must be regarded as unhealthy. 
The comparative figures are as follows:— 


1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
18,970 15,770 14,654 
Previously convicted  ........ 11,109 17,868 21,348 


The total number of reports rose from 293,003 to 
329,980, an increase of 36,877. Of these, Serious Offences 
rose from 17,043 to 18,199, an increase of 1,156. Reports 
in which no criminal offence was disclosed rose from 79,469 
to tye Miscellaneous Offences dropped from 197,490 
to 1,077. 


Again, reporting had its pleasant side. Reports in 
which no offence was disclosed have continued to rise and 
these relate to all manner of things. A large proportion 
was of domestic disputes, missing persons, and other m‘nor 
matters which troubled members of the public and were 
brought to the Police in the confident exnectation that 
some help of some kind would be given. In addition to 
this, there was @ continued and increased direct assistance 
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given to the Police by members of the public not directly 
concerned with cases. The number of physical arrests 
actually made by members of the public in these circum- 
stances rose from 1,000 to 1,146 cases in which 23 letters 
of appreciation and monetary awards were presented. 
Emergency calls on the “999” system rose from 6,059 to 
6,447 calls and the number of arrests therefrom rose from 
2.215 to 2,928. These facts are the most substantial proof 
of public confidence in the Police Force and the Police 
are most sincerely grateful for this help, supplemented as 
it is by an increasing flow of unsolicited information on 
matters of public interest. 


In the 248,394 reports in which criminal offences were 
disclosed, the Police made 148,028 arrests, being an in- 
crease over the figures for last year of 138,950 arrests. 
This is a very high figure and when it is considered each 
arrest involves considerable documentation and _ absorbs 
much Police time, it gives some idea of the burden of 
conditions in Hongkong. In many other places, and, es- 
pecially in the United Kingdom, much of this work would 
be done by summons. This is impossible in Hongkong be- 
cause of its densely congested and fluid population. 


Extortion and Threats: Reports dropped from 93 to 
86 cases with prosecutions taken in 39 cases against 54 
last year. There was the usual crop of cranks and prac- 
tical jokers, but, for the first time since the War. there 
was no report of attempted extortion for political pur- 
poses. That there is a certain amount of what amounts 
to extortion by Triad Societies unreported by certain mem- 
bers of the public is known. How far the surrender to 
payment amounts to acquiescence in a system, only the 
persons who pay can disclose. Action against Triad So- 


cieties as a whole has severely curtailed their activities since 
the War. 


Secret Societies and Criminal Gangs: There was no 
serious action on the part of Triad Societies during the 
year. There was one faction fight during which a man 
was killed and which resulted in the deportation of 33 
Triad members. The two most prominent members of the 
“Green Pang” Society were deported in connexion with the 
traffic in narcotics and Triad activity. This had a salutary 
effect upon the ex-Shanghai underworld group of Triads. 


Criminal gangs were not much in evidence as organized 
enterprise. Gang crime was more in the nature of loose 
association for the occasion. 


Narcotics: The past year has been one of very high 
Police pressure in this field, particularly in high level 
activity classified as “international smuggling’’. 


In the local field, increased Police activity has resulted 
in the disappearance of opium divans from tenement build- 
ings and there has, indeed, been some considerable reduc- 
tion in the use of opium. However, morphine and heroin 
in white powder form appeared in increased quantity for 
a period. As neither of these require premises pipes or 
Laan agerdinwerss there was peddling in streets and cafes in 
small quantities. 


It will be appreciated that very substantial success 
has been achieved locally in this field and, for the first 
time, investigations have led right up to the top of the 
supply organization. It wes there found that Triad con- 
nexions were involved and, cnce these were dealt with, 
members of the pub!ic were quick to appreciate the fact, 
with the pleasing result that information came to the Police 
more freely and in greater volume than ever before known 
in the Colony. 


In addition to the effective cleansing of the local situa- 
tion, valuable information concerning traffic in narcotics in 
the Far East in general was obtained and transmitted to 
the territories concerned. At the end of the year, there 
was concrete evidence that Hongkong was regarded as so 
dangerous that the traffic was routed to by-pass it. 


It emerged from investigation into international traf-. 
ficking by airlines and vessels, that there ‘s a place for 4 
central Far Eastern authority at United Nation level to 
co-ordinate international action against this cure. It avails 
little if high level operators can move freely from place 
to place to counter-plan, continue or start afresh, and 
without some such agency all the valuable labour and results 
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obtained locally are but temporary, and too short-lived to 
have permanent effect. 


Deportations: Compulsory removals from the Colony 
dropped from 7,899 to 6,518. Deportations rose from 5,201 
to 5,422, whilst expulsions fell fro~ 2,698 to 1,096. It is 
not new possible to expel to China because such persons 
are not accepted by the Chinese authorities on the Main- 
land. As a matter of interest, they are equally not ac- 
cepted in Formosa. The only persons accepted by these 
territories are certain political deportees limited in num- 
ber. 


Missing Persons: Reports of missing persons rose from 
1,895 to 2,128. Persons traced rose from 1,581 to 1,619. 
In the balance, reports chiefly applied to young children 
and juveniles missing for’ a short period only. There were 
still 104 persons completely untraced at the end of the 
year. There is no doubt that a number of these persons, 
if not all of them returned to China without knowledge of 
parents or friends. 


Ballistics: The Ballistics Officer has given expert as- 
sistance in all cases involving arms or explosives. 


One of the identified arms was found to have fired a 
bullet recovered from a quadruple murder in 1946. 


Forensic Laboratory: This branch is indispensable and 
its development far outstrips the accommodation imme- 
diately available. A second medical officer has been sent 
to the United Kingdom for a year’s special training in 
forensic medicine under Sir Sydney Smith. The present 
head of the laboratory is the only officer so qualified in 
British territories in the East and a second officer has been 
necessary for some time. There is a very large field for 
this class of work and one hopes that, in due course, ade- 
quat. staff may be available to develop a yet untilled field 
of research which awaits exploitation. 

There is always a case of the year and again it is a 
case on “Buck Ruxton” lines. The body of a Chinese girl 
was found in the ditch adiacent to the side of a Military 
road three days after death. She had been assaulted and 
there were two wounds, crescent shaned. adjacent to each 
other on the skull. By patient build up on skull models 
it was alleced that the wounds had been caused by a pair 
of handcuffs held in the hand so that the locks faced out- 
wards and the handcuffs became a sort of knuckle duster. 
This linked the case to two soldiers who were arraigned 
on a charge of murder on a chain of circumstantial evidence. 
They were tried and convicted. 


Outstanding Crimes: On the 27th June, 1952, two 
Chinese armed with one revolver held up a courting couple 
in King’s Park. The male victim grappled with the robbers, 
striking one a hard blow on the nose. The robbers fled, 
but the actual murderer was intercepted by two Constables 
not far from the scene. 


On the night of the 11th October, 1952, the Bank of 
Indo-China was entered. A watchman was overpowered, 
bound and gagged with a chloroform soaked pad. He died 
of asphyxia. An attempt was made to burn open three 
safes with a welding outfit, but failed. Arrests were made 
of 4 Chinese males, but the chief culprit committed suicide 
by jumping out of a window. This case was planned with 
care and elaboration, and chloroform was used for the 
first time in the history of Hongkong crime. 


On the night of the 21st January, 1953, a plain clothes 
Detective Constable walking with a female friend in Gram- 
pian Road was held up by 2 Chinese males, one armed with 
a .45 automatic pistol. The Detective drew his revolver, 
shots were exchanged and both the Detective and one of 
the robbers were wounded. As a result, 5 Chinese males 
were arrested and 4 robberies were cleared up which had 
been committed by this gang. The action of the Detective 
was extremely brave. He was actually shot while in the 
act of drawing his own revolver in the face of an automatic 
pistol. His wound in the stomach was serious, but later 
he shot down the armed man and then pursued a second for 
a considerable distance, effecting his arrest with the help 
of a civilian. 

Disturbances: The disturbances created by the Left 
Wing of political agitation on lst March 1952, led to a 
considerable amount of preventive action for some time 
thereafter. But. generally speaking, there was no serious 
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err disturbance until the 10th October, 1952. This day, 
nown as the “Double Tenth” is a great day of the Na- 
tionalist element and they had been somewhat elevated by 
international events relating to Formosa. Also, on this 
occasion, the Communists decided to recognize the day as 
a “martyr’s day” by hoisting the Communist flag on the 
many premises occupied by them. 


It was early evident that there was an organized action 
by extreme Nationalists to tear down Communist flags, and 
otherwise cause trouble, and incidents started early in the 
day. Because it was the ‘Double Tenth’ dense crowds 
thronged the streets in Kowloon, and especially in the 
heavily industrial area of Shamshuipo where the incidents 
commenced. At 5 p.m. both Police Reserve and Special 
Constabulary were called out and the action concluded 
about midnight. 


There were 48 incidents in all, which resulted in 14 


cases bei charged and 19 people convicted for various 
offences of disorder. 


The action had been organized by a Nationalist or- 
anization called the “Anti-Russian Anti-Communist Youth 
eague”’ controlled from Formosa. This organization had 

been responsible for a serious incident of disorder on 1st 
October, which was the Communist National Day. Rapid 
Police action had prevented any developments on that day 
and a certain number of the leaders were under arrest before 
the Double Tenth. In the light of events on that day. 
it was clear that large scale operations had been planned 
which would certainly have created most serious, widespread 
disorder, and that its containment to certain areas of 
Kowloon only on the Double Tenth was due entirely to 
preventive Police action. Asa result, 31 of the ring leaders 
were deported. 


Despite the number and the potential seriousness of 
the actual incidents on the Double Tenth, the crowds were 
not too excited by the disorders and the action was confined 
tc the active groups organized for the purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the atmosphere was potentially very explosive and again 
illustrated the very great difficulty in Hongkong of dealing 
with these situations because of the density of population. 
This was demonstrated on three occasions during the year 
1952, i.e. Ist March, 1st October and 10th October. The 
first and principal difficulty is to get the Police to the actual 
scene of disorder at speed. through the dense crowds. 
which congregate in a matter of seconds and present an 
unwitting obstruction to Police movements, because of the 
danger of instant change from curiosity to hostility. 


Calamities: There was a reduction in calamities during 
the year; the only two of any moment were the inevitable 
fires in squatter areas. One took place on the 29th October, 
1952, in Kowloon Tong Village, which destroyed 50 to 60 
huts and in which a female Chinese child’ was burned to 
death. The second was on the 28th November, 1952, at 
Shek Kip Mei Village, which destroyed 258 wooden huts. 
Fortunately, there was no loss of life. 


; Special Problems—Squatters: This problem continued 
its transformation from temporary to permanent status. 
The majority of the settlements are on undesirable sites 
with insufficient water and sanitary services. The greatest 
hazard is fire and there were again 2 major calamities. 


Resettlement proceeded slowly with the clearance of 
2,468 huts in Hongkong and 369 huts in Kowloon, involving 


approximately some 16,000 persons. Altogether there were 
11 major clearance operations. 


The contribution to crime from this problem has been 
substantial. The unplanned conglomeration of huts and 
habitations continues to afford refuge to criminals and the 
flimsy construction of many of these habitations is in itself 
an open inducements to easy theft and housebreaking. As 


the economic situation deteriorates, so does the existence. 


of the marginal and sub-marginal types become increasingly 
more difficult and their opportunities of moving upwards in 
the social level are, for the present, non-existent. 


It would, however, be a mistake to consider that all 
squatters are necessarily poor or criminally-minded. At one 
time persons in quite decent circumstances were living under 
squatter conditions, but this has become a decreasing factor. 
On the other factor of honesty, a great majority of persons 
living in these areas are decent, hard working people whose 
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help to one another under difficult conditions is an out- 
standing feature. 


Hawkers: This problem had no chance of improvement 
and, in fact, has been enlarged by unemployment. Con- 
trol was maintained, but there was, necessarily, an _ in- 
crease in prosecutions. These were no more than was 


necessary to obtain decent order. 

The Special Branch—Political: The large mass of the 
Colony’s population continued to be non-political and mainly 
concerned with obtaining its daily bread. The active Left- 
Wing minority, working through a group of trade unions, 
and following the Communist Party line, reached its peak 
in the events leading up to the incident on March Ist, 1952. 
The proposed visit of a party from Canton to “comfort” 
victims of a squatter fire assumed a political colour and be- 
came, in effect, a trial of strength between the Government 
and the Left-Wing trade unions for a second time. 


The aftermath of the riots on the day mentioned in- 
cluded prosecutions of a Left-Wing Press for sedition. One 
newspaper was convicted and the prosecutions against the 
others were dropped. 


After this uneasy period, the Left-Wing policy line 
changed against direct action and concentrated on efforts 
to build up strength through welfare work. 


The Right-Wing minority also had its fling. A _ mili- 
tant organization called the “Anti-Russian Anti-Communist 
Youth League’’ commenced active organization in June, 
1952, and succeeded in penetrating certain organizations of 
labour. - The infusion of money assisted to develop activist 
tendencies and direct action commenced against the Left- 
Wing on the Communist National Day on list October, 1952. 
Folice action followed but did not succeed in totally sup- 
pressing activities, but sufficient was done to cripple an 
organized movement of direct action on the Double Tenth, 
i.e. 10th October, the Nationalist Day. As reported else- 
where, there was a considerable amount of disorder caused 
by the direct attacks on Left-Wing premises. Fortunately, 
the Left-Wing observed complete discipline, conducted no 
retaliation and were content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Police. 


Less was heard during the year from the various Chinese 
splinter groups taking a pro-nationalist anti-Chiang Kai 
Shek line on Third Force grounds. It was distinct'y notice- 
able that, although there was a swing of sentiment against 
the Chinese Government. it did not appear to involve an 
inclination to the Nationalist Government and was chiefly 
attributed to the effects of the “Anti-Three”’ and ‘“Anti- 
Five” purges in China. A _ subsequent cessation of these 
campaigns, and the relaxation of stringent emigration con- 
trols from the Chinese Mainland, appeared to have some 
effect in modifying resentment towards the end of the 
year. 


Immigration: For the first six months of the year 
conditions of immigration and emigration on the Chinese 
Border continued to be very stringent. There was no de- 
crease in documentation; exit permits were still required 
to leave China and entry permits to enter. This was applied 
tec Chinese seamen during the year and re-entry permits were 
required from persons who left China and intended to 
return. This system was also applied by the Formosan 
authorities. 

British Passport Office: The principal feature was the 
increase in issue of documents of Naturalization as British 
Subjects from 369 to 639. This was also reflected in a 
rise in Registration of Citizens of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies from 288 to 522. However flattering this 
may sound, there is no doubt that a percentage of it has 
been created by the desire for insurance in the possession 
of British documents and status. 


Aliens Section: The total number of aliens registered 
since the Ist June, 1946, rose from 35,068 by 6,185 to 
41,253. There were 5,004 registered aliens actually resi- 
dent in the Colony at the end of the year. For this pur- 
pose Chinese are not registered as aliens, although they 
have alien status, unless they were actually born or natu- 
ralized in the Colony or in another British possession. 


Chinese Section: Applications for travel documents 
and visas rose to a total of 25,088, comprising 15,948 appli- 
cations for travel documents or visas. Applications for 
the issue of affidavits in lieu of passports increased to 9,140. 
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This means that the Section received an average of 1,329 
applications per month compared to 1,300 per month last 
year, and the issue of affidavits in lieu of passports increased 
from 8,320 to 9,140. Entry permits to Hongkong also in 
creased from 3,530 to 5,946. 


General: The three main sub-departments between 
them issued 18,312 visas compared with 16,618 last year 
and 64 Certificates of Identity as compared with 147. Ofii- 
cial signatures again rose from 10,001 to 14,146. During 
the year, Consulates were opened for Japan and Burma and 
business hitherto dealt with by the Immigration Depart- 
ment was transferred to these Consulates. It is likely 
that the Government of India will take over Indian appli- 
cations in the next few months. 


Group movements of transit passengers from various 
countries to the Mainland of China continued, but there 
was a decrease from 27,295 to 14,142 transients. It has 
been noticeable that the majority of decrease is registere 
in students. Nowadays, the majority of transients consists 
of overseas families returning to tne Mainland of China. 
Again, each of these group movements was escorted by Police 
te the Chinese Border. 


Recorded movements into and out of the Colony by 
sea, land and air, again show a reduction from 2,238,903 
to 1,388,435 for the year under review. Revenue collected 
again increased from $252,389.30 to $358,596.03. There 
was a sharp increase in prosecutions under the Immigrants 
Control Ordinance from 69 to 212. 


International Immigration: There was an increase in 
business done with officials of other countries on immigra- 
tion matters and considerable assistanc> given. In co- 
operation with the United States Officials, action has been 
taken to assist in the prevention of illegal immigration to 
the United States. Assistance was also given in connexion 
with illegal immigration on forged documents to Indonesia 
and assistance is being given to the Panamanian Government 
in connexion with forged documents relating to seamen’'s 
discharge books. International co-operation has been cn a 
high level. 


State of Traffic—There was no progress towards solu- 
tion of the fundamental element in Hongkong’s traffic pro- 
blom. It still requires, and wil! continue to require, an 
imaginative and ruthless plan to create thoroughfares in 
addition to those now capable of carrying vehicles. There 
is no quick and cheap solution to the problem. 


During the year the programme for reconstruction of 
major roads was greater than in any of the post-War years. 
The majority of the work involved improvement of road 
surfaces, resulting in the speeding up of traffic and at 
“peak spots’, such as the Garden Road/Queen’s Road 
junction, the improvement has actually added to the diffi- 
culties of control. The programme necessitated rigid traf- 
fic control and some inconvenience to the motoring public. 


Public transport services continued to be overloaded 
and it will give some idea of the congestion to note that 
buses in Hongkong carried 49,203,631 passengers during the 
year, buses in Kowloon carried 48,500,000 passengers os 
the year, while the cross harbour ferries carried 108,077,84 
passengers. Footways are, generally speaking, grossly 
inadequate for the pedestrian population and the hawker 
problem still denies whole streets to traffic. 


Parking space continues to become more and more 
difficult and it is not possible to clear the centre of the 
City of Victoria because of the number of vehicles in use 
which would »therwise be left at home if public services 
were sufficient. 


The time is fast approaching when certain streets in 
the city must be cleared of parked vehicles. If the Mili- 
tary lands in Victoria were made available it would solve 
the entire problem. Kowloon’s problem is very much less 
in degree except at the point of the Peninsula at the ferry 
concourse. This particular point has become a public danger 
and there is no doubt that both buses and taxis should be 
removed, the former to a properly built bus station at the 
corner of Nathan Road and Chatham Road and the latter 
to a parking place now occupied by the Military adjacent 
tc Kowloon Post Office. In the control of traffic flow and 
accident prevention, the lighting of the Colony’s thorough- 
fares leaves much room for improvement and the absence 
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of a proper system of modern traffic, and particularly 
pedestrian, control lights, is a growing handicap. 

Registration of Vehicles: The total number of non- 
Service vehicles increased from 17,386 to 18,376. To this 
must be added 4,000 Service vehicles, making a total of 
22.376 vehicles using the Colony’s 429.08 miles of road. The 
break down shows:— 


1951/52 1952/53 
Omnibus cect 433 520 
Taxi and Public Hire Cars ..........%. 629 627 
(meade) cones venue 805 824 
Government Vehicles of various types .. 900 963 

17,386 18,736 


Accidents: Accidents rose from 7,056 to 8.255, being 
an increase of 1,199. The total for Hongkong Island rose 
from 3,777 to 4,192, and the total for Kowloon and the 
New Territories rose from 3,279 to 4,063. 


There was a welcome reduction in fatal accidents and 
accidents involving serious injury. The increase falls under 
the heads of Slight Injury and Damage Only and may, 
chiefly, be attributed to the extensive road repairs and the 
difficulties caused thereby. The comparative figures are :— 


1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 


me. Venicles 18,045 20,352 21,086 22,736 
Fatal Accidents .......... 140 106 116 9g 
tae Special low rates for unaccompanied baggage 
Vehicle Damage Only .... 5,224 4,194 4,118 4,965 Book now on a B.O.A.C. Tourist Class Service between Hong Kong—Singapore— 
9,178 7,510 7.056 8,255 : Cyprus — London. Enjoy swift, sure flight at fine weather heights in fully pressurized 
4-engined Argonaut airliners—and save money too! 
prosecutions which rose slightly from 86,431 to 86 581. . China); 14-16 Pedder Street, Hong Kong, Telephone 27765-6. and | Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephone 5916/-2-3. 


There were 583 Warning Notices. The number of Learner’s 
Licences issued rose from 5,064 to 6,133. Driving tests 


rose from 5,335 to 7,395. Of that number 4,166 passed and 
3,299 failed. 


Together with licences issued to those qualified else- SS 
where, a total of 5,297 driving licences were issued, making 
the total number of persons holding driving licences 39,345. 


Together with the 6,133 Learner’s Licences. it means that no 
fewer than 45,478 people are permitted to take 18,376 
vehicles on the roads of the Colony. 


ESTABLISHED 1841) 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
| @ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 


B.0.A.©. Tourist Class Services 
xy 
HONG KONG 
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SINGAPORE 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 


Nov. High.945 Low .945 Macao .99 
2 $2585% 25714 
3 258% 25756 269% High 
4 25814 257% 
5 258% 257% 
6 258 257 
1 257% 256% Low 267% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$258% and 257%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2585% and 256%. 


Further drop of world prices, lower 
U.S.$ exchanges, and arrival of 40,000 
ounces in Macao, brought the slowly 
receding price to a new record low. 
The market was quiet with an easier 
undertone. Business was small, and 
as there is no bright future, value of 
seats in the Exchange dropped to only 
$8,000 per seat. The Exchange is now 
operating at a loss as fees for tradings 
are reduced to very low figures and 
reduction of staff and other expenses 
cannot be prevented. Future expecta- 
tion of market prices remains pessimis- 
tic, for there is no stimulation and all 
indications are bearish. 


Interest for change over in the 
fictitious forward market favored 
sellers, amounted to 47 cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings totalled 
79,500 taels, or averaged 13,250 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
61,400 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 14,730 taels, of which 
3,730 taels listed and 11,000 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao, and amounted to 12,500 taels. 
A shipment of 40,000 ounces arrived 
in Macao last week. Exports totalled 
9,600 taels, and were divided between 
6,000 taels to Singapore, 1,700 taels to 
India, and 1,900 taels to Indochina. 
Differences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were $13.30-12.70 and 12.50-12.00 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were U.S.$37.83-37.75. A total of 
9.600 ounces was contracted at 
US$37.70 C.LF. Macao. Last asked 


price dropped further to 37.65. 


Silver 
Nov. 2-7 Bar pertael $coin 5 20c. coins 
High 5.55 3.60 2.72 
Low 5.52 3.58 2.70 


Trading Totals 3,500taels 4,000 coins 6,000 coins 


The market was easy and business 
small. Lower gold price and U.S.$ ex- 
changes affected silver. Stock and im- 
port were both small, but local indus- 
trial consumption improved somewhat. 


U.S.$ 

Notes Notes 
Nov High Low High Low 
2 $59614 595 59314 591% 
3 596 59514 59234 590% 
4 596 595%, 591% 591% 

5 596 595% 591% 591 
6 59514 594% 591%, 589% 
7 594%, 594% 589% 58914 


US$ 1.04 million Cash .56 million 
Forward 2.80 M. 


Trading Totals 


D.D. rates: Sales: 


U.S.$210,000. 


High 594% Low 592. 


During the week under review, rates 
dropped again and particularly so in 
Notes, for rumour was spread that the 
U.S. Government may investigate every 
shipper of notes to the United States, 
in order to prevent the Communists 
from obtaining hard currency. The big 
difference of about 5 points between 
T.T. and Notes was peculiar, for ex- 
penses in shipping notes worked out at 
only 2% points, but as authorized banks 
were guided by exchange control and 
profiteers hesitated, this difference may 
work bigger yet. 

Both in T.T. and Notes good sellers 
from Bangkok, Japan, Korea and 
Philippine merchants. Interest favour- 
ed sellers in the ffictitious forward 
Nctes market. amounted to $5.60 per 
US$1,000, and positions taken figured 
at 234 million. In the D.D. sector, 
usual quietness prevailed. 


Far Eastern T.T. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.94- 
1.925, and Japan  0.01395-0.01382. 
Highest and lowest per H.K.$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.5355, Indochina, 
13.00-12.20, and Thailand 3.55-3.45. 
Sales: Pesos 270,000, Yen 82 mil- 
lions, Malayan $ 340,000, Piastres 8% 
millions, and Baht 5% millions. The 
market as usual was between general 
merchants. Baht continued to ease 
off, for Thai authorities did not inter- 
vene to protect the gradual deprecia- 
tion. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.87- 
15.74, Australia 12.23-12.22, New Zea- 
land 13.65-13.55, Egypt 14.30-13.80, 
South Africa 15.45, India 1.195-1.175, 
Pakistan 1.085-1.08, Ceylon 1.01-1.00, 
Burma 0.72-0.70, Malaya 1.81-1.807, 
Canada 6.005-5.995, Philippines 1.985- 
1.975, Macao 1.025-1.02, Japan 0.015- 
0.01435, Switzerland 1.42-1.38, France 
0.0147, Indochina 0.086-0.079, Indo- 
nesia 0.19-0.185, and Thailand 0.30- 
0.29. 


Chinese exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes quoted $158 
per million. Taiwan notes quoted 
$218-216 per thousand, and remittances 
at 217%. Very quiet market. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The market remained steady through- 
out October, recording slight gains over 
closing rates for September in a few 
stocks. Increases were marked in 
shares of Bank of East Asia, Union In- 
surance Society of Canton, Hongkong 
Fire, Chinese Estate, Star Ferry, Macao 
Electric and Telephone. Large quan- 
tities of Wheelock, China Light (Old 
and New), Electric and Textile were 
dealt in. At the close of business, the 
market was steady. 


The necessary resolutions having 
been passed to change the name and 
sub-divide its shares, the Canton In- 
surance Office, Ltd. will appear in 
future reports as the Lombard In- 
surance Co., Ltd. It is expected suffi- 
cient Hongkong Fire shares will be 
received for exchange to effect pro- 
posed merger with the Lombard In- 
surance Co, 


Dividend Announcements:— The 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
Ltd. announced its first post-war in- 
terim dividend payable on 20th Novem- 
ber, 1952. Sandakan Light & Power 
Co., Ltd. announced a dividend for the 
year ended 30th June, 1953. 


Business reported during October: 


$14,064,039. Business reported in 
1952: $142,309,007. Business in 
Jan./Oct. 1953: $117,637,731. 
Business done during October:— 
Qty. of 
Shares 
208 
507 
China Underwriters ............ 6,000 
Union Waterboats .............. 2,300 
Wheelock Marden... 218,450 
(1958 Issue) 2,750 
8,945 
19,220 
China Lights (F. Pd.) 122,944 
Macao Blectric 4,413 
Sandakan Lights (O) 1,000 
500 
Dairy Farms 60,268 
Lane Crawfords 2,900 
China Emporium 5,538 
errr 1,506 
Kwone Sang Hong 69 
Chine Entertainment 500 
Temtiles 194,800 
Rubber :-— 
Ayer Tawah 500 
Plantation 7,000 
1,015 
1,000 
Sunwei Duri 10,500 
Tanah Merah 21,000 - 
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Highest Lowest 1953 


Jan./Aug. 
Stock High Low 
H.K. Government 344% Loan(1934) $91% $9114 
Do. 344% , (1940) $91% $91% 
Do. 340% ,, (1948) $93 $89 
Banks 
H’konge & S'hai B’king Corp. $1540 $1335 
London Register 
Bank of East $150 $146 
Insurances 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. 

(Sub-divided) ............ $255 $235 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $810 $755 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $51, $4.90 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., 

Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. — 
Indochina Steam ) Pref. — 
Navigation Co., Ltd. ) Def. $45 $44 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. (O)$20 $13.20 


(Bonus) $13.70 $13.20 


Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 
0c 6840s $1.60 $1.30 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. $9 $7.10 
(Rts)$3.10 $2.40 

Docks, Wharves & 

Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 

Godown Co., LAG. $911 $68 
North “oint Wharves Ltd. ...... $6.70 $5™% 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 

Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co.,,, 

China Provident Loan and (0)$13.30 $10.90 

Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ (N)$11,70 $11 

(1953 Issue) — 
Shang).ai Dockyard, Ltd. eseeer $2.30 $1.60 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
Hongke « & Shanghai Hotels, 

Hongkong Land Investment and (O) $63% ) $47 
LAG. (Bonus) $56% 

Shanghai Land Investment Co., 
a Estate & Finance Co., 
Realty & Trust Co., 
$2.55 $2.20 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .......... 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Trantways ........-- $25.30 $19.90 
Peak ‘iramways, Ltd. (F. at $36 $35 
. Pd $18 $17% 
pear. Perry BAG. $129 $98 
China Light & Power Co.. Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) $12.70 $9.10 
(P. Pd.) $8.90 $5.90 
Hongkong Electiic Co., Ltd. .... $27.80 $20.90 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $10% $8 YY, 
Seandakan Light & Power Co., (X Rts)$6.15 $6.15 
800 (Rts) $0.15 $0.15 
(O) $7.70 $6%, 
(N) $7.00 $7 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. (0O)$22% $15.80 
(N)$18.20 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. .....e.- $1.30 $0.85 
SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


This covers a period which was re- 
markably bereft of any tidings of a 
cheerful nature. Rubber fell to 53% 
cents a pound, which was the lowest 
since 15th March 1950, and the bug- 
bear of increased taxation remained 
overhanging the market. Any rise in 
the metal price was immediately 
followed bv a reversal, and further, 
whilst a reversal caused a general eas- 
ing in tin shares, a rise utterly failed 
to bring about a compensating revival. 
Little wonder then that Malayan mar- 
kets did not have a busy week and that 
the volume of business written suffered 
a further decline. 


more funds. 


Union Insurance of Can- 


Highest Lowest 1953 
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HIGHEST & LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR JAN./AUG. AND FOR SEPT. 1953:— 


September Jan./Aug. September 
High Low Stock High Low High Low 
Industrials 
a Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $19'% $14% $19 $18.60 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing 
) 1520 
Stores, Etc. 
$157 $153 Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
it X.D. $23% $18% $24 $23.20 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. $25% $20.40 $24.30 $22%, 
eer Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ........ $29.10 $22.80 $23 $23 
$830 $8021% Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. $27 $24 — 
$5.10 $5.10 cabecevec $3 $2.70 $2.70 $2.70 
China Emporium, Ltd. ........ $9.60 $914 —— 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ....... $154 $142 $150 $150 
$53 $47 $56 $55 
Miscellaneous 
A $19 China Entertainment & Land 
$19% Investment Co., Ltd. ...... $19 $16% $19.20 $19 
International Films Ltd. .... 
$8.95 CS, (P. Pd.) —- 
Vibro Piling $7 $7 $8.10 $8.10 
Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., 
$8714, $86 Lt d. $1.65 $1% 
Tei Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. (O)$6.95 $5.70 $6.95 $6.80 
(N)$6.15 $5.45 $6.15 $6 
Cotton Mills 
$22 $21.70 Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.80 $2 $2.575 $21, 
Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. $5.80 $4.95 $5.70 $5.45 
$13 $11.70 
$11.60 $11% RUBBERS, ETC. 
$2.10 $2 The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. —— —- 
--— The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
bee da $3.35 $3.30 —— 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $2% $1.55 $1.60 $1.60 
$8.20 $7.85 The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
$64 $59 The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. $2.05 $1.40 a 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
$1.45 $1.40 Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ $0.40 $0.40 aueaee 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
$17 $16.10 $3.10 $2.80 = 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.42 $0.35 —— 
$2.65 $2.60 Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
$25.90 $941, in Langkat $0.85 $0.55 
» The Rubber Trust, Ltd. ........ $2.30 $1.45 $1% $1.40 
The Kedah Plantations, 
$132 $123 $6.80 $54 $5.15 $5.15 
The Kelantan Rubber 
$14 $121, Estates (1925) Ltd. ........ $0.80 $0.70 $0.73 $0.73 
$10 $8.20 The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
$28.30 $26.60 Estate Ltd. ee eee $1% $1.10 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
es The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2.30 $2.10 — 
sata The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 
The Merah Estates (1916) 
—— The Ziangie Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.60 — 
United Kingdom stocks attracted Chief turnover in the Australian sec- 


ton were firm with business done up to 
$465 and Hongkong Banks had takers 
up to $815. At the lower levels local 
Industrials came in for moderate in- 
vestment, but with the exception of 
Straits Times and Gammons, any large 
offerings caused additional falling 
away in prices. 


In the Tin share market, Thursday’s 
rise in the metal price of $5% per picul 
induced naught but expressions of 
satisfaction, as buyers continued to 
hang back. Rantau eased to $2.30 c.d. 
and Petalings had a few exchanges at 
$3.30. 


tion was in Lower Perak and in London 
tins interest was confined to Renong 
Tin, with business at 8/9 and 9/- cum 
a 15% dividend. 


Rubber share transactions were even 
more difficult to negotiate and in many 
cases bids higher than market quota- 
tions failed to attract any sellers, pre- 
sumably because holders refuse to ac- 
cept substantial losses. 


The lists for the $10 million Singa- 
pore City Council 434% loan are still 
open as the City Treasurer has been 
authorised to accept applications up to 
a total of $20 million. Rumours of in- 
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creased taxation aggravated the per- 
sistent demand for tax-free issues. 


Business Done 24th-30th October, 1953. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Prefs. $2.10, 
Fraser & Neave Ords, $1.85 and $1.87%, 
Federal Dispensary $2.60, Gammons $2.80 and 
$2.77%, Hammers $2.70, Hongkong Bank (Col.) 
$815 and $814, Jackson & Co. $1.45 and $1.47%, 
Malayan Breweries $3.20, Malayan Cement $1.38 
and $1.36, Oriental Telephones 73/-, Robinson 
Ords. $1.671%% and $1.65. Sime Darby $1.80, Cold 
Storage $4.10, Straits Times $2.671%4 and $2.70, 
S.T.C. Prefs. 18/3, Union Insurance of Canton 
$4621, and $465, Uniteers Ords. $12.00 to $12.10, 
Wearne Brothers $2.20 to $2.17%. 


Tins. Batu Selangor 66 cents, Hong Fatt 
$1.27%, Klang Rivers $2.50, Kuchai $1.97, 
Petalings $3.35 to $3.30, Rantau $2.30 c.d. and 
$2.07% x.d., Sungei Ways $2.72%, Taiping 
Consols. $2.12%4. 


Austral Amalgamated 12/414, Berjuntai 22/-, 
Kuala Kampar 32/-, Larut 8/3, Lower Perak 
13/6 and 13/7%, Rawang Tin 7/10% and 8/-, 
Renong Tin 8/9 and 9/- c.d., Thabawleik 30/3. 


Overseas Investments: British: Amalgamated 
Tin of Nigeria 10/-, British Borneo Petroleum 
33/4% to 35/-, Calor Gas 32/4%, General Elec- 
tric Co. 42/-, Milford Docks 36/734, Paterson 
Simons 13/714, Slaters 31/-, Unilevers Lever 
Bros. 54/3. 

Australian. Bank of Adelaide <A.37/4%4, 
Courtaulds (Australia) Ltd., A.23/8. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the weeks ended:— 


October 24, 1953: 
The South Sea Development Com- 


pany, Limited—Importers, exporters, 
commission agents, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$2,000,000; Subscribers: 


Cheng Lai Teng, 94, Jervois Street, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Sum 
Fung Yuen, 18, Yun Ping Road, Ist 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The International Economic Develop- 
ment Company (Hongkong) Limited— 
To purchase for investment or resale, 
and to traffic in land and house and 
other property of any tenure, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 403, Chung Tin Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 


Daniel Neng Fong Chen, 4, Norfolk 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Johnie Ka 
Chung Chen, 215, Prince Edward 


Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Burwill & Company Limited—Ex- 
port and import merchants, general 
traders, etc.; Nominal Capital, £26,000 
(Sterling); Registered Office, 32, Print- 
ing House, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Raymond E. Moore, 1, Prince’s 
Building, Hongkong, Solicitor; Michael 
T. Holmes, Hongkong Club, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Tai Han Trading Company Limited 
—Merchants, exporters and importers, 
refrigerators, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, 410, 
Bank of East Asia Building, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Lee Kiu II, 52, 
Village Road, Happy Valley, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; S. M. Churn, “Pine- 


crest”, Taipo Road, Kowloon, Company 
Director, 


Asia Steel Works, Limited—Manu- 
facturers of enamelware, vacuum 
flasks, bricks, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, 1B, 
D’Aguilar Street, Ist floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Chu Huai 
Wen, 1, Moreton Terrace, 3rd _ floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Han Chung 
Chen, 30, Morrison Hill Road, ground 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant, 


October 31, 1953: 


Bharat Trading Corporation Limited 
— Importers, exporters, commission 
agents, general traders, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers: 
Mahendra Kumar, 10C, Wongneichong 
Gap Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Krishna Devi, 10C, Wongneichong Gap 
Road, Hongkong, Housewife. 


Cameron Investment Limited— 
Export and import merchants, general 
traders, etc.; Nominal Capital, £100 
(Sterling); Registered Office, 32, Print- 
ing House, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Raymond Edward Moore, 1, 
Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; Michael T. Holmes, Prince’s 
Building, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


K. K. Lu & Company Limited— 
General merchants, manufacturers, im- 
porters, exporters, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 
Room 319, Alexandra House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Lu Kua King, 1, 
Robinson Road, Ist floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Tai Yen Hua, 1, Robinson 


Road, Ist floor, Hongkong, Married 
Woman. 
National Moter Limited—Manufac- 


turers, importers, exporters, etc.; No- 
minal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Sub- 
scribers—W. A. P. Thom, 108, The 
Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Accoun- 
tant: G. M. MacWinnie, 7, Conduit 
Road, Hongkong, Chartered Accoun- 
tant. 


Berca Company Limited—Merchants, 
exporters and importers, refrigera- 
tors, ete.; Nominal Capital, HK$200,- 
000; Subscribers: G. R. Ross, 72, Kim- 
berley Road, Kowloon, Merchant; F. D. 
Hammond, 36, Dina House, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


JAPAN-CHINA TRADE AGREEMENT 


An agreement has been concluded 
with China by a group of 24 Japanege 
businessmen and members of the Diet 
for an exchange by barter trade be- 
tween the two countries amounting 
in value to £60 million. Japan will 
export to China consumer goods such 
as bicycles, tricycles, and cameras, and 
will receive in return woodoil, iron 
cre, salt, manganese, and other raw 
materials. Apparently the agreement 
does not need the approval of the 
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Japanese Government, as the goods 
to be despatched have already. been 
removed from the prohibited list of 
exports to China. 


According to official figures, Japan 
exported to Communist China during 
the January-July period of this year 
goods to the value of US$3,219,000 
and imported $3,200,000 on a barter 
basis. Purchases from China in Ster- 
ling for the January-June period total- 
led $4,432,000. 


IRON ORE SHIPMENTS TO JAPAN 
FROM PERAK 


The first of a series of 10,000-ton 
shipments of iron ore has been made 
from the State of Perak to Japan. 
It has been estimated that Perak can 
produce from 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
of iron ore a year. Deposits of ore 
are reported to have an iron content 
of up to 60%. 


CHINA-CEYLON TRADE 


During the first eight months of 
this year, rubber exports from Ceylon 
to China totalled 88,533,538 lbs valued 
at 157,872,924 rupees. In =sreturn, 
China despatched to Ceylon 2,871,552 
cwt of rice valued at 111,870,625 
rupees. 


NORTH BORNEO TRADE & 


REVENUE 


The latest official report on the ter- 
ritory shows an increase in the re- 
venue of North Borneo between 1947 


anc 1952 of from £790,000 to 
£ 2,670,000. 
The chief impcrt= in 1952 were: 


provisions £1,110,U.u; rice £490,000; 
metals £610,000; tobacco & cigarettes 
£520,000; textiles & apparel £490,- 
000. Imports were mainly from the 
U.K. 34%, SE Asia 26%, Hongkong 
8%, other Asian countries 8%, Euro- 
pean countries other than U.K. 7%. 
The balance was from Australia, 
Japan, USA, Philippines and Canada 
in that order of value. 


The principal exports during 1952 
were: rubber £4,560,000; timber 
£970,000; copra £610,000; firewood 
£360,000; tobacco £240,000. SE 
Asia took about 40’¢ of the exports 
from North Borneo, and 29% went 
to the U.K., 10% to Hongkong, 7% 
to European countries other’ than 
U.K., 7% to USA, and most of the 
balance to Japan and Australia. 


Transit trade along the whole cosst 
of the Colony is estimated to amount 
to over £8,100,000 in the year. 
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HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


The following trade enquiries are issued by the H.K. Dept. of Comtmerce & Industry for the information of commercial and industrial concerns 
both in Honekone and overseas. Persons interested in the details given concerning overseas firms should make direct contact with those firms. 
Firnt Interests Firm Interests 
The China Engineers, EXPORT woollen gloves. Woo Fung Candle EXPORT all varieties of candles; polish 
Ltd., Factory, bricks; candle wicks and washing soaps. 
St. George’s Building. 24-26 Davis Street, 
Chater Road, Kennedy Town, 
P.O. Box 148, Hongkong. 
Hongkong. Bankers: United Chinese 
Continental Trading Co., EXPORT canned fruit; umbrellas; bamboo, Bank, Ltd.; Kar Cheung 
Ltd., seagrass and rattan goods; basketware; Chong Bank. 
414 Bank of Canton camphor-wood chests; torches; leather Yau Hang Co., IMPORT livestock and frozen meat. 
Building, goods; linen and embroideries; pharma- Room 54, Caxton House, 
Hongkong. ceutical products. 1 Duddell Street, 
Ek Guan Hong, IMPORT textiles; construction materials; Hongkong. 
605 National Bank metals; provisions; rubber; tin; vegetable Bankers : Banque Belge 
Building, oil; medicine and spices. Pour L’Etranger; Mer- 
P.O. Box 2657, EXPORT China produce; Hongkong manu- cantile Bank of India, | 
Hongkong. factured goods; scrap metals. Ltd 


The Greaves Trading Co., 

4 Queen's Road Central, 

P.O. Box 2289, 

Hongkong. 

Hing Tai Hong, 

17 Connaught Road 
Central, 


Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Bank of 
Canton, Ltd.. Hong- 
kong. 


The Hongkong & Overseas 
Trading Corporation, Ltd., 
36 Ice House Street, 
Hongkong. 
Manford Trading Co., 
244-246 Des Voeux Road, 
Central, 
(mezzanine 
Hongkong. 
Rehoboth & Shebah 
Traders, 
43 Connaught Road, 
Central, 


floor), 


Hongkong. 
Bankers: The Wing On 
Bank, Ltd., Hongkong. 


Standard Merchandise Co., 
P.O. Box 1528, 
Hongkong. 

Bankers: The United 
Chinese Bank Ltd.: The 
American Express Co., 
Ine. 

Swatow Weng Lee Co., 

F2 Nathan Road, 


Kowloon, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Mercantile 
Bank of India,  Ltd., 
Hongkong. 

Tailee Trading Co., 

5th floor, Bank of China 
Building, 

4 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong. 

Tao Ming Development 
Co., (Inc.), 


35 Des Voeux Road West, 
lst floor, 


Hongkong. 

Bankers: Banque Belge 
Pour |'Etranger, Hong- 
kong. 


United Trade Develop- 
ments Ltd., 

515 Edinburgh House, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Banque 
Belge Pour L’Etranger 
(Extreme-Orient), S.A. 

Willuem Co., 

P.O. Box $171, 

Kowloon, 

Hongkong. 


AGENTS for batteries; lamps; tyres; electric 
tools and auto accessories. 


EXPORT shirts; cotton knitted goods; wool- 
len gloves; embroidered goods; cotton and 
rayon piecegoods ; towels: rattan; web- 


bing: mats and mattings; firecrackers ; 
China tea: enamel, aluminium and China 
ware; flashlights; rubber shoes; hides and 
ball point pens. 

EXPORT imitation jewellery; grass mats 


and matting. 


EXPORT seagrass, bamboo and rattan goods. 


EXPORT woollen piecegoods; haberdashery 
and other Hongkong manufactured com- 
modities. 

EXPORT Hongkong manufactured goods, 
e.g., made-up garments; shirts; towels; 
handkerchiefs ; umbrellas ; watch-bands; 
thermos flasks: enarmelware; torches; bulbs; 


batteries and buttons. 


drawn-work and embroideries; 
blouses; handkerchiefs; 
lingeries and Oriental 


EXPORT 
linens; naperies; 
silk and brocade 
novelties. 


in Finland for 


CONTACT agents window 
glass sheets. 

“EXPORT rattan ware; webbing; furniture; 
Chinese produce; Pongee silk piecegoods; 
Chinese medicine; and Hongkong manu- 
factured goods. 

IMPORT industrial chemicals; metal hard- 
ware and tools. 

EXPORT woollen and cotton gloves; cotton 
textiles: China; rattan goods: oilseeds and 
spices. | 

IMPORT Indian Rudrokshi for Rosaries. 


(sample available in this department). 


D. Chellaram, 

P.O. Box 340, 
Hongkong. 

Nathan Auto Accessory 


Co., 
742 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon, Hongkong. 
George M. Lau & Bros., 
Bank of Canton 
6, Des Voeux Road, 
Hongkong. 
Walton & Co., 
32 Bonham Strand B., 
lst floor, 


Hongkong. 

Charles Ling, 

448 Prince Edward Road, 
3rd fi., 

P.O. Box 3188, 
Hongkong. 


Tie Diamond Weaving 
Factory, 

37, Cheung Ning Street, 

Ist floor, Tokawan, 

Kowloon, Hongkong. 

Bankers: The Hongkong 
& Swatow Commercial 
Bank, Ltd., Hongkong. 

Fehaco Ltd., 

P.O. Box 2159, 

Room 401/405, 

Marina House, 

Hongkong. 

Hung Fat Stationers Co., 

16 Johnston Road, 

Hongkong. 


Kow Kee Factory, 

15 Arthur Street, lst floor, 

Yaumati, Kowloon. 

The Overseas Ltd., 

P.O. Box 195, 

110 Bank of East Asia 
Building, 

Hongkong. 

Nan Fung Co., 

6 Queen's Road Central, 

Room 304, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Hongkong & 

Shanghai Banking 

Corp. ; Hongkong; 

Banque de L’Indochine, 

Hongkong. 


Jamie C. Tsien & Co., 
Inc. 

P.O. Box 1192, 

20 Stanley Street, 

2nd floor, 

Hongkong. 

Bankers: Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd., Hong- 
kong ; Nationale Han- 
delsbank N.V., Hong- 
kong. 


CONTACT agents 


in Solomon Islands and 
British Somaliland for all Hongkong pro- 
ducts. 

IMPORT auto parts from West Germany. 


IMPORT sea grass (natural and dyed). 


EXPORT toys, X’mas gifts to England, with 
special reference to Verygem folding fans. 


EXPORT cotton hand crocheted ladies’ gloves ; 
wool knitted gloves hand embroidered; 


other knitted gloves; hand-embroidered 
blouses, pyjamas; gowns; coats etc.; hand- 
embroidered linen handkerchiefs; table 
cloths; naperies. 


EXPORT cotton sheeting (grey and colour- 
ed); drill; cloth; and rayon piecegoods. 


EXPORT shirts; 
vacuum flasks; 
chiefs; textiles; 


torches ; 
handker- 


rubber’ shoes; 
knitted goods; 
and enamelware. 


EXPORT toys; bamboo calendars; Christmas 
cards. 

IMPORT stationery; photographic supplies; 
books; greeting cards; etc. 

EXPORT ivory fans and sandal wood fans. 


seeds; beans; egg products; 
Taiwan sugar and tea 


EXPORT oil 
wood oil; 


EXPORT hog casing; raw silk; silk waste; 
oil seeds; egg products; etc. 


EXPORT vacuum flasks; torch cases; watch 
bands; knitting machine needles; linen 
and silk piecegoods; embroidered goods; 
grassbraid articles; camphorwood chests; 
rattan products; enamelware; etc. 


— 
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BANGKOK 


weekly flights every Wednesday 


Flights leaving Hong Kong _ every 

Wednesday at 8 a.m. arrive’ in 
Bangkok at 12.10 (local time). 
Connecting PAL flights to Karachi, 
Beirut and all Europe leave 


Bangkok at 14.40 the same day. 


See your travel agents or: 


PHILIPPE AIR LINES 


A 


N 


Spanning 4 of the world. 


AA Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Fi Paid-up Capital 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Reserves and Undivided Profits. 


Head Office: Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION CHINA 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH 
DELHI JAFFNA SHANGHAI 
HOWRAH KANDY ALA LIP 
MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 
BURMA KUALA TRENGGANU BANGKOK 
PENANG JAPAN 
Cc 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


SASSER ESSER SERA SE SEER EEE REE RR RARA REE 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
85884. “UCOMETAL” 


303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“F. De Jong” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 


YEN VBN Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
. Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


«--- £8,000,000 
1,800,000 SB 


1,050,000 
1,700,143 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
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TRAVEL 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


You get all these advantages 


fo the U. S. A. 


only on Pan American 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


® More flights from the Orient! 
6 a week from Tokyo...2 from 
Manila. (Connecting Clipper* 
service from Hong Kong.) 


® You fly the Sunny Southern 
Route. No cold gray skies. 
Hawaii stopover privilege. 


® You go by luxurious double- 
decked “Strato” Clipper of 
The President service. Con- 
genial lower-deck lounge. 


® Sleeperette* service across 
the Pacific, no extra charge. 
Or roomy ‘berth for a small 
extra charge, if you prefer. 

© Fewer passengers per flight. 
More room to stretch your 
legs ... stroll around. 


© Superb meals with Champagne. 


® World's Mest Experienced 
Airline. Pan American pio- 
neered Pacific flight in 1935. 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strengroom compartments available 


* Trade-Marks, Pan Amertean World Ine. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 

Hong Kong 


World's Most > 
Experienced Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.4., with limited liabiliey 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


—_— — King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28016/18. 


Pan American World Airways, 


SHIP 
= 50 YEA 
— 
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JARDINE, MATHESON | 
Co., 


DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


| 

BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 

Importers and Exporters, 

HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, } 

Insurance, Shipping and 

P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport = 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 Provicties 


| 

Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


BRANCHES: 
Prince Line Limited 4 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. ! 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’' Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— | 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi. } 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
EA 
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V 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING ; 
: | Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 
Managed by 
**Caxton House”’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkon 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. Telephones: 32369 Management & General Office 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 38661 Accounts & Shipping Department 
NEW YORK 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
PHILADELPHIA CODE USED 
via NEW BOE 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
Nov, 17 Branches: 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Dec. 2 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK ... .... .... Dec. 17 SEDNEX AND 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South C dent 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. BOMBAY, etc. 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... Nov. 14 Managers: 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSE ..... .... .... Dec. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Shipping Agents: 9 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK ...._ In Port K’loon Whf. 
m.Y. Mev, MITSUI STEAMSHIP Co., LTD., JAPAN 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Papan heiaad Manila SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec, 16 STATES MARINE CARPORATION, NEW YORK 
C- 
For Freight & Further Particulars EASTERN M METALS CO., LTD. 
Please apply to: 
SEBSEN & CO. | 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. | 
| ~ Repistered Office: 
Chinese Freight Booking Office ig fice 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. HOLME RINGER & Co., LTD. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 
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